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{| HENRIETTA MARIA 
by Vandyke. 


(Lady Wantage’s Collection) 




















HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by Maclnald lucy 








Only the hand of a master, guided by long experience, 
Hig D inspired by genius, could produce the blend and harmony 
HLAN of colour which give this portrait immortality. 
QUEEN So too, in Highland Queen ‘Grand Liqueur '"’ the experi- 
ence of generations has ripened into something more than 
int in producing a subtle blend and harmony of flavour. 
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he Future 





ROM TIME TO TIME, in the course 

of a nation’s history, it is given toa 
few brief generations of men to deter- 
mine the fate of their civilization. On 
their judgment and action depends the 
future of society for centuries to come. 
They set the course—to the nobility of 
high endeavour or back on the road to 
barbarism from whence they sprung. 


Today, an immense responsibility is 
ours. We are the custodians of the future. 
We are at the birth of a new age. But 
what will we bring forth—an age that 
will fulfil the high aspirations of man- 
kind, or another era of strife in which the 
forces of evil may yet triumph ? 


The answer may well depend on the 
efforts of each one of us during the next 
decade, for unless we all—individually 
as well as collectively—contribute some- 
thing towards the solution of the major 
problems of our times, there can be little 
hope for our civilization. 


Now, what are these problems that must 
be solved before man can live as man 
should, and how can we, as individuals, 
help to solve them ? 


There is the problem of ensuring free- 
dom from want . . . of finding continued 
employment for millions. There is the 
problem of discharging the nation’s debt 
... Of maintaining the stability of our 
currency. There is the problem of fulfilling 
our pledges to those who look to us for 
succour—without endangering the in- 
terests of those who come after us. These 
are the problems. How can we, as 
individual members of our nation, help 





We can help by continuing to set an 
example to the world for courage, com- 
mon sense and fundamental decency in 
peace, just as we did in war. 


Wecanhelp by thinking clearly and realis- 
tically, and by acting upon the decisions 
born of that clear and realistic thinking, 
in a calm, unprovocative manner. 


We can help by continued saving until 
the dangers of inflation are past. 


We can help by remembering that those 
who do not agree with us are not necessa- 
rily against us—that our beliefs and our 
ideas are not the only beliefs and ideas 
that are right, though they may be best 
for us. 


We can help by being as jealous for the 
honour and integrity of our beliefs as we 
are for the honour and integrity of our 
country. 


Finally, and perhaps this is the most 
important point of all to be remembered, 
we can help by applying to all considera- 
tions of a national character, that self- 
same pride and loving interest we take 
in ensuring the continued welfare of our 
own families. 


The age-long history of our islands is one 
of danger and difficulty boldly faced. In 
our hour of need, we have always found 
the answers to our difficulties deep in our 
hearts. It is there that we must look for 
the answers of today—for ours is the 
future and the future is in our hearts. 
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FROM WHICH WE HAVE BEEN SPARED: A GERMAN V-2 ROCKET-BOMB EXHIBITED IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
AS A FEATURE OF LONDON’S “THANKSGIVING WEEK” CELEBRATIONS. 


One of the main attractions of London's Thanksgiving Savings Week, opened closing stages of the war This photograph of the V-2, specially taken for 
last Saturday, has been the Exhibition of War Weapons, both Allied and | “ The Illustrated London News," shows the weapon erected in launching position 
enemy, in Trafalgar Square. Londoners have shown particular interest in the Forty-nine feet high, and weighing more than three tons, it was captured 
V-2 rocket-bomb—a weapon from which they suffered grievously during the during the Allied advance across France to the Low Countries and the Rhine 
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FEW days ago I put to a distinguished naval 

officer a question to which I have often tried 
to define an answer. In what, I asked, consists the 
astonishing genius of the Royal Navy for evoking 
virtue from men and for winning their affection and 
loyalty—a genius which, as far as I can see, has been 
evolved through the centuries and steadily developed. 
He answered, without a moment’s hesitation,‘‘ a system 
of manners.”’ It was a system, he said, based on long 
experience and directed to solving the practical 
problem of enabling men to live and work together 
in the confined and crowded conditions of life afloat. 
Without it both the sailor’s life would be intolerable 
and naval efficiency and discipline impossible. Remem- 
bering the many times in history in which the sea 
service of nations with a less clearly defined naval 
tradition has broken down, it is easy to apprehend his 
meaning. And on a lower plane, it is, I suppose, 
that system of manners which makes a visit to one of 





THE FOREIGN SECRETARIES OF THE “ BIG FIVE" AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THEIR CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS QUESTIONS OF WORLD PEACE: 


Facing the camera, in the centre, is Mr. Ernest Bevin with, on his right, Sir Ronald lan Campbell, 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


educator, himself steeped in the highest traditions of 
the Service, has appeared to remind it of the great 
human truth by which it lives. 

Nelson was such an educator; so in more recent 
times was Jellicoe. The supreme service of the latter 
to his country was not that he defeated—as he did— 
the threat of the Kaiser’s High Seas Fleet to Britain’s 
existence and the world’s liberty, but that he 
retouched the entire Service with something of the 
magic of Nelson’s selfless spirit. Years later, when, 
after two décades of neg!ect of its maritime traditions, 
a seafaring people was grappling with the greatest 
peril in its history and facing almost insuperable 
odds, it was saved by the flawless courage, faith and 
leadership of Admirals and Captains who had served as 
young Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants and Mid- 
shipmen under John Jellicoe. Nelson once stated that 
he had the happiness to command a band of brothers. 
It was Jellicoe’s lifelong study to do the same. 


ST. JAMES’S, ON SEPTEMBER II. 


his deputy for the Council, and next Sir A. Clark Kerr, British Ambassador to Russia. Second from camera, Mr. James Byrnes, 


Mr. Bevin’s left is Mr. A. Duff Cooper, British Ambassador in Paris; fourth, M. Gusev, Russian 
Ambassador in London; and fifth, M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. To the left of the i 


His Majesty's ships-of-war as a casual guest one of the 
most pleasurable experiences of a lifetime. Indeed, 
I have always found it most pleasurable of all in 
wartime, when that system of manners is most urgently 
needed and therefore most in evidence. 

What is this system of manners? I think it can 
be indicated in four words: consideration for other 
seamen. By this I do not mean a weak or sentimental 
consideration ; life at sea, and most of all in wartime, 
is hard, and anything but a stern and realist con- 
sideration for the other fellow's lot would be a mistaken 
and cruel kind of kindness. The best-wearing and 
most useful gifts one sailor can give another are 
courage, capacity for endurance, and _ self-respect ; 
for without these the latter end of a sailor must be 
disaster and shame. To enable a man to be a man, 
in the Navy's view, there is the highest service one 
man can do another, And the wise men who through 
the centuries have built up the unwritten code of 
naval behaviour and tradition have always had this 
fundamental truth firmly in their minds. Yet the 
basis of British naval discipline, stern and spartan 
as it is, is never obedience for its own sake: but 
obedience for the sake of ship and crew and the 
common well-being of all. Whenever that ideal has 
been departed from—and sometimes, in the easy times 
of peace and in the hands of lesser men, it has been-- 
the glory of the Navy has suffered an eclipse. Hap- 
pily such eclipses have never been for long ; some master 


The source of these men’s power, and of that of 
many thousands of naval officers who modelled them- 
selves on the same great tradition, has been studied 
and habitual selflessness. ‘‘It was no wonder,” 
wrote Mahan, “that the common sailors idolised 
Nelson, since he was always thinking about them, 
and won their hearts by showing his own."’ “* Officers,”’ 
Jellicoe once wrote, ‘‘ must be taught that their first 
duty is the well-being of those under them.”” In 
that phrase he summed up the whole British naval 
tradition. Though at times it may have seemed 
otherwise to superficial observers, it is the very anti- 
thesis of Prussianism, for it is based not on machinery 
but on humanity. And humanity not at its lowest 
but at its highest level, it being the constant reminder 
of all naval precept that man is not only a body but 
a spirit. It is not, for instance, automatic obedience 
to orders that the Navy seeks to instil, but the active 
habit and spirit of discipline: not the mechanical 
performance of duty but the invincible resolution to 
do one’s duty on all occasion. ‘‘ Pride of service,” 
Lord Jellicoe once wrote, “is essential to the true 
spirit of discipline.’ 

It is this insistence on the spirit, this practical 
and transmitted belief in its all-importance, that has 
made the Royal Navy what it is, a Service of Gentle- 
men. ‘ Recollect,”” Nelson declared, ‘“‘ that you 
cannot be a good officer without being a gentleman.” 
The same proud motto may be said to govern, however 





N.B.—Reproductions and quolations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep YEARS 


unconsciously, the homely mind of the Lower Deck. 
The author of the beautiful ballad—and there are few 
things more beautiful in our language—‘‘ TomBowling,”’ 
knew what he was writing about. It is the un- 
spoken pride of the humblest British seaman to honour 
his word, to be gentle to the weak, to be loyal to 
his comrades, to do his duty. It is this which made 
our undisputed command of the seas for more than a 
hundred years not a curse but a blessing to mankind. 

It is time, perhaps, to realise that we can learn 
other lessons from our great traditional fighting 
Services than those of valour and technical skill in 
war. For they are repositories of certain great 
human truths that have been forgotten almost every- 
whereelse. ‘ Martners,”’ runs the old saying, “‘ makyth 
man.’ But in our eager, clever, greedy machine age, 
man is the one thing we have forgotten how to make. 
The Services, almost alone among adult institutions, 
have remembered, and it is well that they have done 


THE SCENE AT LANCASTER HOUSE, 


picture (fifth from Mr. Bevin) is M. Bidault, French Foreign Minister; and left > facing the 
the American ig 

profile and wearing glasses) is Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, the Chinese Foreign Minister, with, on his right, 
Dr. Wellington Koo, Chines: Ambassador in London. 


etary of State. In the extreme right foreground (in 


so; we should not have weathered the great storms 
of the past six years otherwise. We shall certainly 
before long, encounter other storms as fierce or fiercer 
unless we relearn the greatest of all crafts—the 
fashioning to the highest of our own mortal natures. 
Man is a terrible machine when he goes wrong: we 
need not turn to the life of Adolf Hitler with all its 
monstrous consequences to remind us of this mourn- 
ful truth. The neglected, stunted, spirit-starved 
gangster who terrorised and tortured his fellow-men 
in many a European land and city, is evidence enough. 
The study of morals and their foundation, manners, 
is the study which the world most needs to-day. If 
I were a millionaire I should not endow yet another 
university or college for teaching man to master 
nature—to split the atom, to multiply comforts and 
appetites, to facilitate and universalise destruction. 
Instead I should do as the men of old did, who, like 
us, had also looked barbarism in the face and seen 
its dripping jaws ; I should give my millions to found 
enduring institutions where men and women could 
study how best to master theirown natures. Like the 
ancient Christian university curricula which we have 
too long neglected and despised, mine would be founded 
to teach men to know their Maker, respect themselves 
and honour their neighbours. And if, before I died, 
I saw it turning out scholars with morals and manners 
as good as those of the British Navy, I should feel 
that my money had certainly not been wasted. 


Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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EFFECTS 
OF THE 
ATOMIC 
BOMB: 
THE TRIAL 
AND THE 
GRIM 

















SPECIALLY-EQUIPPED SHERMAN TANKS, PAINTED WHITE, USED DURING THE EXPERIMENTAL TWO SCIENTISTS INSPECTING THE BASE OF THE PISIN- 
EXPLOSION OF THE WORLD’S FIRST ATOMIC BOMB IN NEW MEXICO, THEY WERE ONE OF TEGRATED TOWER FROM WHICH THE FIRST TEST ATOMIC 
MANY MEANS EMPLOYED TO DETERMINE THE UNPRECEDENTED EFFECTS OF THE BLAST. BOMB WAS EXPLODED. 

















A SCIENTIST WIELDING A ROENTGENOMETER, WHICH SHOWED THAT THE 

SOME OF THE JADE- AND TURQUOISE-COLOURED GLASS RESULTING FROM THE BOILING AND BUBBLING SAND IN NEW MEXICO STILL EMITTED X-RAYS MORE THAN A MONTII 

OF SAND IN NEW MEXICO CAUSED BY THE TREMENDOUS HEAT OF THE ATOMIC EXPLOSION. THIS GLASS AFTER THE EXPLOSION. THE WHITE CANVAS FOOT-BAGS ENSURED THAT 
COVERS A SAUCER-SHAPED CRATER HALF A MILE IN DIAMETER, NO RADIO-ACTIVE SAND COULD CLING TO THEIR SHOES. 
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AN ALLIED SOLDIER SURVEYING PART OF THE RUINS OF HIROSHIMA, WHERE THE FIRST 
BOMB TO BE USED AS A WAR WEAPON DESTROYED AND DAMAGED 68,000 
BUILDINGS OVER AN AREA OF APPROXIMATELY 500 SQUARE MILES. 


ATOMIC 


ETAILS now available of the trial of the first atomic bomb in New Mexico reveal 
some of the effects of this first test use of the new weapon. The saucer-shaped 


crater, half a mile in diameter, left by the bomb was found to be covered by a 
carpet of jade- and turquoise-coloured glass formed by the boiling and bubbling of THIS TWISTED MASS OF STEEL MARKS THE SITE OF A LARGE BUILDING IN THE INDUSTRIA 


the sand under the unprecedented heat generated by the atomic explosion. Subse- CENTRE OF HIROSHIMA, BEHIND IT IS THE GUTTED SHELL OF ANOTHER BUILDING. ONLY 
quent observations showed that the sand in the affected area still emitted X-rays TWENTY BUILDINGS-—-ALL OF STONE AND STEEL CONSTRUCTION—-ARE LEFT STANDING NEAR 
more than a month after the explosion. Scientists taking part in the trial and in THE CITY CENTRE 


subsequent observations have worn white canvas foot-bags to prevent radio-active 
grains of sand clinging to their shoes. Additional details are also now available of were destroyed or damaged. Complete destruction covered an area of six square 


thes results of the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. The mission investigating miles, but the outward pressure of the explosion broke glass over an area of approx 
these results reports that between 80 and 90 per cent. of the buildings in the city 





mately SOO square miles 
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SURRENDER SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
OF UNCONDITIONAL 


THE STARS AND 
{ STRIPES FLYING 
AGAIN ON U.S.- 
OWNED WAKE 
ISLAND ON 
SEPTEMBER 4, 
WHILE SUR- 
RENDERING JAPS 
(LEFT FORE- 
GROUND) ARE 
SALUTING. 
(By Radio.) 
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ON KADINA 
AIRPORT, 
OKINAWA, 
} WHICH FLEW 
; AIRBORNE 
} TROOPS TO 
ATSUGI AIR- 
FIELD, NEAR 
YOKOHAMA. 
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These photographs throw a sidelight on the final surrender of the Japanese 
Government and the triumph of Allied arms in the Pacific. One of them 
shows the actual surrender document signed by the enemy envoys and the 
Allied chiefs as executed on board the U.S. battleship ‘* Missouri’’ on 
September 2. This, again, is seen being displayed triumphantly by President 
Truman, with Colonel Stimson, U.S. Secretary for War, and General Marshall, 





GENERAL MACARTHUR’S HEADQUARTERS AT THE NEW GRAND 
HOTEL, YOKOHAMA, WITH ARMED GUARDS ON DUTY. | 
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\ 
| THE FIRST SITTING OF THE JAPANESE } 
} DIET AFTER THE SURRENDER: HEADS j 
OF THE WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS } : 
} Nage eoen ne tos 
ARE SEATED ON THE UPPER DAIS, } 
\ (By Radio.) _ 
t } } 
} )}THE HISTORIC DOCUMENT OF JAPAN’S SURRENDER, SIGNED 
} BY THE ENEMY ENVOYS AND THE ALLIED CHIEFS. 
} 
¥ 
A VAST FLEET ‘ P 
, OF U.S. TROOP- . 
; 
} CARRIER TRANS- 
\ 
} PORT 'PLANES  } 
; : 7 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST SUBMARINE SURRENDERED BY THE JAPANESE 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF ITS CONNING-TOWER WAS PUBLISHED IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 


U.S. Chief of Staff, 
of the Capitol, in 
Hirohito'’s Imperial 


in the background. It will be preserved in the archives 
Washington. The President is also gleefully exhibiting 
Rescript accepting the provisions of the Potsdam declara- 
tion on August 15. Other pictures show our gallant Allies, with accustomed 
energy, hoisting ‘Old Glory" over Tokyo and Wake Island. The particular 
flag raised on the roof of the U.S. Embassy, accompanied by a prayer, in 
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IN THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF JAPAN. 
.\L | SURRENDER IN THE FAR EAST. 
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\\ THE TRIUMPH- 
\\ ANT STARS AND 
STRIPES 
FLUTTERING 


OVER TOKYO, 
FIRST ALLIED 
FLAG TO BE 
HOISTED IN THE 
CITY NEAR 
THE CENTRE 
OF THE CITY. 
(By Radio.) 
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\ VETERAN TROOPS OF THE U.S. FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION, WHICH 
‘ LIBERATED THE PHILIPPINES, IN YOKOHAMA, 
N 
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AS THE AMERICAN FLAG WAS HOISTED OVER TOKYO ON THE ROOF OF THE U.S. EMBASSY, 
GENERAL MACARTHUR AND _ HIS 
. { OFFICERS BOWED THEIR HEADS 
} PRESIDENT TRUMAN, WITH BROAD SMILE, HOLDING THE EMPEROR } \ IN PRAYER. (By Radio.) 
HIROHITO’S SURRENDER PROCLAMATION : (LEFT) COLONEL STIMSON. } 
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STRUCTURE 
THE JAPANESE 
BATTLESHIP 
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YOKOSUKA 
NAVAL BASE. 
SHE WAS BADLY 
DAMAGED BY 
U.S. "PLANES } 
AND IS NOW } 
UNDER REPAIR. | 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF GUAM, WITH FLEET IN BACKGROUND : THIS IMPORTANT U.S. NAVAL } 
STATION WAS RETAKEN ON AUGUST I0, 1944, AND HAS SINCE BEEN STRENGTHENED. } 
= the presence of General MacArthur and his chief officers, has seen history. of the Western Pacific, since the Americans acquired it by conquest from the 
. It flew over the Capitol in Washington on December 7, 1941, the day of Spanish in 1898. It was run as a purely naval station, its Governor having 
i Pear! Harbour and when President Roosevelt declared war on Japan, and autocratic powers, and its seizure by the Japanese in 1942 was a blow. Since 
d later was flown over Rome and then Berlin. American organisation and its recovery in August 1944—-when the King congratulated the late President 
“ hustling is also seen in regard tc Guam This small island, situate between Roosevelt—naval facilities have been expanded, and its airfield at Orote 
. the Philippines and Wake Island, in the Marianas group, was the US. pride | Point has also been enlarged. It boasts 113 miles of paved road 
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THE CHARACTER AND BACKGROUND OF AN EMPEROR. 











“THE SON OF HEAVEN: THE PROBLEM OF. THE MIKADO” 


HE title of this book does not indicate its range. In 
any event, it isn’t a very good title. The Emperors 

of China were also **‘ Sons of Heaven,”’ and some of them 
very benevolent and enlightened; and, as an authority 
has recently pointed out, ‘ Mikado” is a subsidiary title, 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN (WHEN CROWN PRINCE) BOWING 
‘FTER HE HAD LAID A WREATH ON THE CENOTAPH DURING 
HIS 1921 VISIT TO LONDON. 

The three photographs reproduced above and on the right are reprinted 
from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” of May 14 and 21, 1921, when the 
present Emperor (at that time Crown Prince) was visiting Europe, the 
first of his line to leave his own country. He travelled in the Japanese 
battleship *‘ Katori’’ and en route visited Malta,’ where a tree was planted 
in his honour by Prince George (later the Duke of Kent). During his stay 
in England he visited Windsor, the City, and Westminster Abbey, played 
golf with the Prince of Wales and went fishing. He later visited Paris 
and Rome. 


and the use of it to indicate the nominal head of the 
Japanese State would be paralleled were foreigners always 
to refer not to “* King George VI.,"" but ‘‘ The Defender of 
the Faith.’”” However, the name has come to stay, thanks 
largely to Gilbert. And, in our generation, those who 
built their notions of Japan on Gilbert and Puccini, Nanki- 
Poo, Pooh-Bah and Madam Butterfly, have had a rude 
shock. They have found themselves confronted with a 
‘Chosen People" far more firmly and unanimously con- 
vinced of their superiority and divine mission than the 
Prussians, let alone the Germans in general ; an essentially 
barbaric society equipped with all the weapons invented 
by modern science, and suddenly reduced by one which 
had not vet had time to reach them ; and a nation capable, 
at one end of the scale, of chivalric ritual and laboratory 
research, austerity and self-abnegation, and at the other, 
of the grossest and most systematic cannibalism, the 
soldiers not only eating their enemies but throwing 
dice amongst themselves as to whose haunches and 
steaks should reinforce the day’s otherwise flavourless 
vegetable stew. 

The book, as I say, goes far beyond a man. It is a 
very good compressed history of Japan in the last century, 
and gives a description of the political organisation of 
modern Japan and an explanation of the ruthlessness and 
enthusiasm which we have encountered. There are three 
main factors behind it. The first is the age-long nature 
of the Japanese civilisation, with its strong sense of unique 
descent from the gods. The second is the impact of the 
West : Commodore Perry “ barging in” with his guns 
when Japan had been secluded for 250 years, at a time 
when the white peoples thought that they had a divine 
right to go anywhere and sell anything, even opium. And 
the third was the Japanese reaction to that. The Japanese 
leaders felt that they had to “ get on or get out": to learn 
the secrets of Western success, or succumb to Western 
domination, They sent a delegation to Europe. It 
brought back top-hats, battleships and all sorts of things : 
but it also brought back poisonous advice from the worst 
of all possible quarters. Ito saw Bismarck, “ Bismarck’s 
advice to Ito was this: ‘ Revive those parts of Shinto that 
exalt the authority and divinity of the Emperor.’ . . . 
He came away with another piece of Bismarckian advice 
that definitely sealed the fate of Japan. It was that the 
Army and Navy be put on top-—on top of Diet and Cabinet, 
on top of the Emperor himself, though of course ostensibly 
subordinate to him.” The pupils, with the Japanese talent 
for aping, outdid their masters. It has been stated that 
Wilhelm I1., after all his toying with fleets to rival his 
yrandmother’s, and donning of silver helmets, shrank from 
the last Great War at the last moment and was overborne 
by his General Staff. The Japanese saw to it that there 
could be no hesitation and no doubt: the Emperor of 
Japan was to be a god, but there was to be no risk of his 
asserting himself as a man, The god-myth was swallowed 
by the population at large: the hard-bitten men used it 
partly for their own advantage, but partly also because 
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they themselves shared the notion that Nippon was the 
centre of the earthly system and designed to conquer and 
spread light over the whole world—of which those mental 
hermits knew nothing. 

But all this has little to do with Hirohito the man, 
the present Mikado, whose 
status as a “ war criminal” 
is being discussed by 
excited journalists. There 
are those who want his 
blood merely because he 
is an Emperor. They are 
of the type of that 
abominable prig  Saint- 
Just (who so rightly went 
to the guillotine himself), 
who said that he didn’t 
care what Louis XVI. had 
done, or hadn’t done, but 
that it was a capital crime 
to be born royal—roughly, 
the line that Hitler took 
about the Jews. 
I remember the 
foaming icono- 
clastic editor of 





THE EMPEROR HIROHITO PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT SPITHEAD DURING HIS EUROPEAN 
TOUR IN 1921, WHEN CROWN PRINCE. 





HIROHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN, IN CEREMONIAL DRESS. 
HE ASCENDED THE THRONE IN 1926. 


a Sunday paper (which I take up for other reasons than its 
politics) saying—after he had screamed in frenzy that “* Venice 
should be tipped into her canals,"’ which, happily, she 
hasn't been-—that the Mikado should be bayoneted on 
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the steps of his own palace—presumably without trial. 
But, since we talk so much about justice, and inveigh so 
much against cruelty, we are morally bound to examine 
Hirohito’s character and record as an individual. And 
this book, although the author, as an American, has an 
enthusiasm for Republican institutions as_ universally 
applicable, seems to me to clear him completely. There 
are people who remember him when he visited France and 
England as Crown Prince, played golf with the Prince of 
Wales, was painted (I think) by Mr. Augustus John, and 
impressed everybody as a quiet, modest and _ scholarly 
sort of young man. Since he acceded, says our author, 
he has been a model husband and father (refusing a con- 
cubine even when his wife produced a tedious succession 
of daughters), and taking his pleasure in country things 
and pleasures, in insects, birds and gardens, in swimming 
(very well, and strictly guarded), and in collecting marine 
specimens, fishes and sponges, from a boat. Politically, 
he is reputed pacific, and has been used as a tool, or, rather, 
a seal. For when proclamations are brought to him he 
does not sign them on the dotted line, but seals them : 
and it is supposed to be beneath his divine dignity to 





AT THE GUILDHALL, WEARING THE RIBAND OF THE BATH, THE 
CROWN PRINCE (NOW EMPEROR) OF JAPAN (CENTRE); (BEHIND AND 
RIGHT) THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRESENT KING. 


read them. He appears to have disliked every act of 
aggression committed by the gang who have used his god- 
head as a spell over an ignorant population which has no 
gods but the spirits of the dead, and of Emperors especially. 
“When Japanese troops invaded Manchuria in 1931 with- 
out his permission he protested until it seemed possible 
that the militarists might banish him to Kyoto and put 
his brother on the throne ; then he subsided, and publicly 
approved the aggression.”” As a man he felt rightly ; but 
it’s damned embarrassing to be a racial god as_ well. 
* Later in 1931, the Emperor ordered a halt in the advance 
upon Chinchow. In 1935 he ordered the troops not 
to cross the Great Wall into China. After a period of 
mock obedience, they crossed. . . . There is reason to 
believe that in 1937 he ordered the armed forces to refrain 
from military action in China. The State Depart- 
ment has published records which seem to absolve Hirohito 
of prior responsibility for Pearl Harbour and describe him 
as ‘ taking the unprecedented step of directing the Govern- 
ment heads to avoid war with the United States.’” In 
every instance he confirmed later the actions of which he 
disapproved—gither because of force majeure or else because 
he didn't know what, with his mechanical sealing, he 
was doing. 

Even an Emperor deserves justice. And it looks as 
though, were theorists or fanatics to abolish him, the 
removal of the keystone would lead to the fall of the 
Japanese arch and one more vast population collapsing 
into chaos. It seems more reasonable that (although 
nobody in the end can force upon another nation a way 
of thinking not natural to them), with defeat evident and 
the old Army gang discredited, it might be a good idea 
to let the 40,000 incarcerated Japanese Liberals out of 
prison, and turn Hirohito into a constitutional monarch, 
with access to the Cabinet and the Diet, with far less 
nominal power than (as a deity) he used to possess, and far 
more real power. 

This is not the conclusion of Mr. Price, who thinks that 
Hirohito is far more guilty thar the militarists because he 
* never believed in war as an instrument of national policy.” 
has Mr. Price ever been a prisoner with wife and children 
as hostages? “ Death before dishonour” is good advice 
to oneself, but not the motto to throw to other people, 
from a safe distance. Especially when the people look at 
a branch of cherry-blossom against a blue sky and think 
* Well, it will pass." . 


en 
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WHY JAPAN WAS AT THE END OF ITS TETHER BEFORE THE ATOMIC BOMB. 


Continued). 

declaration of war 
two months later. 
The claim was made 
in the same interview 
that the militarists 
were fully determined 
to drag their country 
into annihilation 
rather than surrender 
.and that their pre- 
vious losses and dis- 
asters had been kept 
secret not only from 
the people at large, 
but even from the 
Emperor and the 
highest councils of 
the State. It would 
appear, therefore, 
that it has only been 
the terrible effects of 
saturation bombing 
that have brought 
home alike to the 
Emperor and to the 
Japanese man in the 
street the extent of 
their losses and the 
pit of annihilation 
which was opening 

before them. 


(LEFT.) A RESIDEN- 
TIAL DISTRICT OF 
TOKYO, SHOWING THE 
DEVASTATION CAUSED 
BY ALLIED SATURA- 
TION RAIDS, WITH 
ONLY STEEL-FRAMED 
BUILDINGS STILL 
STANDING. 


UR pictures ot 
Tokyo give 

some idea of the 
terrible effects of the 
concentrated air raids 
which were directed 
upon the chief cities 
of Japan before the 
atom bombs were 
dropped; and show 
the heavy strain 
which had already 
been put on Japanese 
resources and morale. 
In a recent interview 
Admiral Suzuki, who 
was Japanese Premier 
from April 7 to 
August 15, is said to 
have stated that 
peace feelers were 
made as long ago as 
the San Francisco 
Conference and that 
the Russians were 
then asked to nego- 
tiate with the Allies. 
The only answer 
received to this 
offer was Russia's 
/ Continued above. 


(RIGHT.) THE RUBBLE 
AND DEBRIS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL PART 
OF TOKYO, BESIDE 
THE SUMIDA RIVER, 
SHOWING THE EFFECTS 
OF ALLIED MASS RAIDS. 
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THE SURRENDER AT SINGAPORE OF 
JAPANESE FORCES IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 


THE JAPANESE GENERAL ITAGAKI SIGNING THE SURRENDER DOCUMENT IN THE MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS, SINGAPORE, ON SEPTEMBER 12. IN THE CENTRE IS ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN. 


MALAYANS AND CHINESE OUTSIDE THE TOWN HALL, CHEERING AS THE UNION 
JACK AGAIN FLIES: A MARINE BAND PLAYED THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


MEE enna 


THE SCENE IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM BEFORE THE SIGNING: SEATED AT THE DESK ‘ 
1S LORD LOUIS, ADDRESSING SEVEN JAPANESE ENVOYS FACING HIM. .) 


hen ‘? 


a” 
\) 





AFTER THE SIGNING WAS COMPLETED, LORD LOUIS (LEFT) STOOD ON THE STEPS LORD LOUIS, BROADCASTING HIS ORDER OF THE DAY, PROMISING FIRMEST 
MEASURES AGAINST ‘‘ OBSTINACY, IMPUDENCE, OR NON-CO-OPERATION.” 2 


OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, WHILST THE UNION JACK WAS FORMALLY HOISTED 


The official surrender of Japanese forces in South-East Asia took place on September 12 The principal official Japanese representatives were General Itagaki and Lieut.-General 
in the Council Chamber of the Municipal Buildings at Singapore. The ceremony was Numata (Chief of Staff to Count Terauchi, the enemy Supreme Commander). Lord 
attended by almost every senior officer, including representatives of the Empire and Louis, opening the proceedings, read a telegram from Terauchi. pleading illness, and 
of many Allied countries. In his order of the day, read by Admiral Lord Louis said while he had decided to accept Itagaki’s surrender, he had warned the field. 
Mountbatten, Supreme C.-in-C., on the steps of the Building, he promised to marshal that he expecied his personal surrender as soon as possible. Few viewed 
support the firmest measures against any attempt at evasion, impudence or obstinacy. the ceremony without a feeling of deep and grim satisfaction. (Photographs by Radio.) 
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AT CAMP STANLEY, HONGKONG, WHEN SOME 2400 


HOISTING THE UNION JACK 
MANY CHEERED, OTHERS WEPT WITH EMOTION. 


INTERNEES WERE LIBERATED : 


GRENVILLE ALABASTER 
INTERNEES. 


CHALONER 
ONE OF THE 


WITH SIR 
HONGKONG, 


REAR-ADMIRAL HARCOURT CHATTING 
FORMER ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 


Seventeen days after the arrival of the first British warships in Hongkong Harbour, 
the long-delayed formal surrender of the Japanese took place in Government House, 
which, ironically enough, was probably the only building that the enemy had renovated 
during their occupation. After signing, General Okada, former garrison commander 
of Hongkong, and Vice-Admiral Fujita unbuckled their swords and handed them to 
Rear-Admiral Harcourt. The band of the Royal Marines played the National Anthem 
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HONGKONG’S LIBERATION: SCENES ON 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 


““ SWIFTSURE,” FLYING THE FLAG OF REAR-ADMIRAL C. H. J. HARCOURT, AND 
INTO HONGKONG HARBOUR ON AUGUST 30, 


H.M.S. 
LEADING THE BRITISH NAVAL TASK FORCE 


HIGH-RANKING JAPANESE OFFICERS ARRESTED IN HONGKONG, BEING MARCHED THROUGH 
THE NAVAL DOCKYARD BY COMMANDER CARR, TO SURRENDER TO THE ADMIRAL. 


ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
DISCUSS SURRENDER, 


THE DIMINUTIVE JAPANESE ENVOY, 
¢ ON BOARD THE “ SWIFTSURE”™ TO 


] 
INTERPRETER, ARRIVING 
KHEING INTERROGATED 4 


ee nn nr a ee 


as the Union Jack was hoisted, and massed warships, including the carrier “* Indomitable,’ 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns. Shortly after, the main thoroughfares were crowded 
with enthusiastic Chinese. The surrender of Hongkong and the liberation of several 
thousand prisoners of war and civil internees was delayed by typical Japanese 
obstruction, but when the Admiral visited Stanley Camp, and said he had 
with all speed, the prisoners, mostly skin and bone, laughed and cheered. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN ANNIVERSARY: THE “MANY” APPLAUD THE “FEW.” 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN COMMEMORATION IN LONDON: GROUP CAPTAIN BADER IN THE 
COCKPIT OF HIS SPITFIRE WITH THE “LAST OF THE FEW ’’ WAITING TO TAKE OFF. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL LORD DOWDING, C.-IN-C. IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, TALKING 
TO GROUP CAPTAIN BADER BEFORE THE FLIGHT, WITH SOME OF THE VETERANS. 
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THOUSANDS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE FOR THE OPENING OF THANKSGIVING WEEK SAW PERFECT LORD DOWDING WITH GROUP CAPTAIN BADER, D.S.O., D.F.C., 


FORMATION-FLYING OF TWENTY R.A.F. SPITFIRE SQUADRONS ON THE ANNIVERSARY FLIGHT: 


THE FAMOUS LEGLESS PILOT, WHO LED THE FLIGHT. 
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ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, A REMEMBRANCE SERVICE WAS HELD IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY : HURRICANE AIRCRAFT WORKERS, MEN AND WOMEN, IN THE PARADE. 


On Saturday, September 15, 300 fighter ‘planes thundered over London in the first 
“fly past "to commemorate the Battle of Britain. As they swooped over Trafalgar 
Square they were watched by an immense crowd, who attended the opening ceremony 
by Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, of Thanksgiving Savings Week. In perfect forma- 
tion, the squadrons were led by Group Captain Douglas Bader, the legless pilot who 
was shot down and taken prisoner in the war. In his flight were a dozen of the 
airmen who in the Battle of Britain knocked out 185 German bombers in a day. and 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN PILOTS, LEADING THE R&.A.F. PROCESSION TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
FOR THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE, PASSING THROUGH A VAST, CHEERING CROWD. 


put an end forever to Germany's hopes of destroying our air forces. Flying 
weather was execrable and their perfect tight formation was wonderful in the pre- 
vailing conditions. Spitfires were used, for Hurricanes, prominent in the battle, no 
longer are in use. On the following day, the ace-pilots, the “ few’ immortalised by 
Mr. Churchill, attended a thanksgiving at Westminster Abbey and were loudly cheered. 
In the parade were also aircraft operatives who built the machines, and they also 
received their meed of praise from the ‘ many.” 
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THE DE HAVILLAND VAMPIRE: BRITAIN’S 
LATEST JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER. - 





























A DE HAVILLAND VAMPIRE ON THE GROUND, SHOWING ITS TRICYCLE UNDER-CARRIAGE. 
THIS JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT HAS A SPEED HANDSOMELY IN EXCESS OF 500 M.P.H. 


A SIDE-VIEW OF THE VAMPIRE IN FLIGHT. NOTE THE TWIN-BOOM CONSTRUCTION 
AND THE ORIFICE OF THE DE HAVILLAND GOBLIN JET TURBINE ENGINES. 
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A HEAD-ON UNDERSIDE VIEW OF THE VAMPIRE IN FLIGHT, CLEARLY ILLUSTRA 


TING 


THE SMOOTH LINES AND THE AIR INTAKES ON EACH SIDE OF THE NOSE. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE TWIN-BOOMED VAMPIRE DURING A CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHT. 
THE JET ORIFICE CAN BE SEEN AT THE REAR OF THE CENTRAL FUSELAGE. 


Britain's jet-propelled Vampire, which showed its paces over London last Sunday, 
almost “ stealing the show" during the big Thanksgiving Week celebration in Hyde 
Park, is believed to be the fastest jet-propelled aircraft in production in the world 
to-day. Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland, who gave the demonstration on Sunday, sub- 
sequently stated that his speed over London was 500 m.p.h., but it is known that 
as far back as the spring of 1944 a test Vampire handsomely exceeded this figure 
in level flight. The Vampire and its Goblin jet engines were designed by the 


A CLOSE-UP UNDERSIDE VIEW OF A VAMPIRE IN FLIGHT, SHOWING THE MUZZLE ORIFICES 
OF THE FOUR 20-MM. GUNS WITH WHICH THIS INTERCEPTOR-FIGHTER IS ARMED 


de Havilland concern, and have been in production for several months. This twin 
boomed interceptor-fighter is of all-metal construction with the exception of the 
cockpit, which is of all-wood construction of the type used for the Mosquito. The 
prototype Vampire first flew on September 20, 1943, at Hatfield, the pilot being 
Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland, who with Mr. Geoffrey Pike has been responsible for the 
development testing. The operational ceiling of this outstanding new aircraft is 
between 45,000 and 50,000 ft. 
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A BRITISH writer must feel some 
diffidence in commenting upon the 
recent report on the disaster of Pearl Harbour 
and the discussion which it created in the 
United States. We made our own mistakes 
in the war and were caught with our guard 
down, even if we never suffered a tactical 
surprise in any way comparable in its effects 
to that of Pearl Harbour. It is also an easier 
matter to discuss our own mistakes than it is 
to deal with those of a friend and an ally. However, 
the report was published for the world in general; it has 
caused debate on the subject, which had almost died down, 
to blaze up again with renewed heat; and the subject 
itself is of absorbing interest. The success of the Japanese 
attack, so vital in the early stages of the campaign against 
the United States in the Pacific, also affected our own 
forces in those regions and in South-East Asia seriously. 
If there are lessons to be learnt from the report they should 
be considered by the publit as well as by the fighting 
services. There is therefore no need to apologise for devoting 
an article to it. Yet there is more to be said on the subject 
which can be said only in the United States. The report 
itself is not wholly satisfactory and is 
not the final official word. Comment 
upon it to-day can only be provisional. 
In addition to those of the com- 
manders on the spot, Kear-Admiral 
Kimmel and Lieut.-General Short, 
the names of some of the greatest 
personages in the United States are 
involved; the then Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull; Secretary of War 
Stimson; the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Colonel Knox ; the Army Chief 
of Staff, General Marshal; the then 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Stark; the then Chief of the War 
Plans Division, Major-General Gerow ; 
and Ambassador Grew, then in Tokyo. 
(I do not say that all these men are 
considered even by the most critical to 
have had any responsibility for the 
disaster; I cannot conceive, for ex- 
ample, that it would be possible to 
make the flimsiest case in that respect 
against Ambassador Grew, whose 
warnings were explicit. But they were 
all concerned in the correspondence 
preceding the Japanese assault and 
dealing with probable Japanese action, 
and all of them were responsible either 
for information about Japanese inten- 
tions or for precautions against 
Japanese aggression.) Before consider- 
ing some of the evidence, I should 
like to lay down what appears to me a 
sound general principle. Commanders 
in + the situation of Rear-Admiral 
Kimmel and Lieut.-General Short can 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE PEARL HARBOUR DEBATE. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


only fair to add that the Japanese attack did not come 
by way of the Marshalls.) 

Next day, the 26th, Secretary Hull handed to the 
Japanese representatives, Kurusu) and Nomura, the 
President’s ‘“‘ten points of settlement.” They rejected 
them at once and Tokyo treated them as an ultimatum. 
The significance of this incident is that it was contrary 
to the desire of the Army, which was fighting for time for 
further preparation. The Army Board of Investigation 
declared that Hull had “ pushed the button” which 
precipitated the war. This the Secretary of State denied ; 
he claimed that he had done no more than recapitulate the 
national policy. On the 27th Stark cabled Kimmel a “‘ war 
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sabotage. He told the War Department 
what he had done and—this is the final 
straw—the War Department did not take 
any particular note of the inadequacy of 
his action. Admiral Kimmel, for his part, 
decided that there should be no distant 
reconnaissance from Pearl Harbour, though 
he arranged for limited air patrols from 
outlying islands. 

On December 3 Kimmel was informed 
that four of the ten Japanese carriers could not be 
located and that various Japanese diplomatic and 
consular authorities had been ordered to destroy 
papers. He stated that he did not regard this as a 
clear-cut warning of Japanese intention to strike, but 
on the 6th he was given authority to destroy his own 
confidential papers. That day Tojo made a_ speech 
indicating that Japan was about to break off relations with 
the United States. At 6.30. am. on December 7 a Japanese 
submarine was sunk in the outer harbour of Pearl Harbour. 
The naval base was informed, but the Army command 
was not. At 7.5 a radar station picked up a large number 
of aircraft approaching from the north. The duty officer 
at the information centre decided 
that they must be friendly, because 
he had heard that some American 
aircraft were being flown out to 
Honolulu from California. At 7.55— 
so that 40 minutés’ grace had been 
allowed but not used—the first wave 
of torpedo-carrying aircraft came in. 
The majority of the Fleet was tied 
up; the anti-aircraft batteries were 
without ammunition; the aircraft 
were parked nose to tail for easy 
* servicing,”’ without fuel, and with 
their guns removed for cleaning. 

One of the points made in 
defence of the authorities and person- 
alities who have come under criticism 
is that it was not desired to take 
any action which might have been 
construed as an overt act by Japan, 
because further time for preparation 
was required. We know this to have 
been the view of the War Depart- 
ment, in view of its reaction to 
the alleged ultimatum delivered by 
Secretary Hull. The question then 
arises whether it can be said that 
the departure of the Fleet to sea 
or to an anchorage from which it 
could have got to sea quickly could 
be regarded as an overt act of 
hostility. It must be borne in mind 
that Pearl Harbour was approached 
by a narrow channel, so that in no 
circumstances could the Fleet have 
got to sea quickly. Whatever may 
be the answer, and I fear it will 


be absolved if the information HOW PEARL HARBOUR CELEBRATED JAPAN’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE POTSDAM SURRENDER TERMS: not be favourable to those who 


they received from Washington waS COLOURED FLARES FROM EVERY VESSEL 


erroneous, or if, in the form in which 

it reached them, the danger was 

minimised ; they cannot be absolved if their information 
was complete but their orders were inadequate. Men 
placed in their position are expected to act for themselves 
in time of crisis. 

The chief impression made by the report—which is, 
in point of fact, a series of reports, conflicting on many 
points—is that the possibility of a surprise Japanese attack 
on the United States in the Pacific was realised, but that the 
attack was not expected to extend as far afield as Pearl 
Harbour. The Philippines and Guam were expressly 
mentioned in a message from Admiral Stark to Admiral 
Kimmel on October 24, over six weeks before the attack. 
And yet, nearly a year before the outbreak of war, on 
January 27, Grew had informed the State Department of 
a communication made to a member of his staff by a diplo- 
matic colleague in Tokyo, to the effect that a surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbour had been planned by the Japanese 
in the event of war. The Navy Department passed on the 
information to Hawaii, but stated that it ‘ placed no 
credence " in the story. This was all the more remarkable 
because, three days earlier, Knox had communicated to 
Stimson his nervousness about the increasing tension of 
relations with Japan and his view that ‘a major disaster ” 
might result from a surprise attack on the Fleet or the 
naval base at Pearl Harbour. It is evident that General 
Marshall was anxious throughout the year, and he 
was in regular communication with Short about the 
strengthening of the defences and the organisation of a 
system of alerts. 

On November 20 Washington became aware that the 
Japanese had ordered their diplomatic representatives 
abroad to destroy all code papers on receipt of a certain 
signal in a broadcast news message, Short stated, in 
evidence, that this information did not reach him. On 
November 24 the message from Stark to Kimmel of 
October 24 was virtually repeated—* a surprise movement 
in any direction, including attack on Philippines or Guam, 
is a possibility. Chief of Staff... concurs and requests 
action addresses to inform senior Army officers in their 
areas.”” It is stated that Kimmel did not consider that 
**in any direction’ implied the probability of attack on 
Hawaii, because it had not been mentioned, whereas 
the Philippines and Guam had. On November 25 
Secretary Hull told the Cabinet that there was hardly 
a possibility of agreement with Japan and that the 
Japanese were likely to break out at any time. There 
is no evidence that his statement was passed on to 
the Pacific Fleet or the garrisons. On that same day 
a Japanese force, including two or three carriers, was 
discovered in the Marshall Islands, but though the 
Navy in Hawaii was informed, Short was not. (It is 


LIGHTING UP THE ENTIRE AREA OF THE NAVAL BASE, 





IN THE NAVY YARD AT PEARL HARBOUR, WORKERS CELE- 
BRATED THE JAPANESE SURRENDER BY BURNING AN EFFIGY 
OF THE EMPEROR HIROHITO, SWINGING IT .FROM A “* YARD- 
ARM" IN A REPAIR SHOP. 
The U.S. Navy at Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, who celebrated the final 
collapse and downfall of Japan by a great firework display and the 
burning of Hirohito in effigy, were fully entitled to rejoice, for there 
on December 7, 1941, the Japanese first launched a totally unexpected 
aerial attack on American warships. It may be recalled that at this 
same time Kurusu, the Emperor's Special Envoy, and Admiral Nomura, 
his Ambassador, were actually calling on Mr. Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State, with pretended plans for preserving the peace. In 
this raid, which resulted in President Roosevelt proclaiming war on 
Japan the next day, two battleships (one the “ Oklahoma") were 
badly damaged, three destroyers and other ships were sunk. Over 
1400 U.S. casualties resulted, and our Allies lost heavily in aircraft. 
But the Japanese lost three submarines and forty-one ‘planes. 


warning,”’ saying that negotiations were over and an 
aggressive move was to be expected within a few days. 
The Fleet commander was ordered to make “a defensive 
deployment."" The message was passed on to Short, who 

here one’s hair rises on one's scalp—ordered Alert 1, against 


IN THE PORT THROWING OUT BRILLIANT CORUSCATIONS, attempt this form of exoneration, 


it cannot be pretended that sending 

out long-range reconnaissance, hand- 
ing out shell and small-arms ammunition to the anti- 
aircraft defences, keeping the aircraft fuelled and 
dispersed, would have precipitated war. If these steps 
had been taken the Fleet would still have been very vulner- 
able and would probably have suffered a considerable 
amount of damage, but it is unlikely that it would have been 
virtually destroyed. The lack of ammunition is the worst 
feature of all, and here there is evidence that Short’s chief 
subordinates had pieaded for permission to issue it and had 
been refused. 

President Truman declared the other day, after stating 
that in his view no blame could be attributed to Cordell 
Hull or Marshall, that the country itself was as much to 
blame as any individual. So much can often be said when 
a country is taken off its guard, but it hardly seems to apply 
in this instance. We in Britain may say that the country 
as a whole was partly responsible for the overthrow of 
Abyssinia, for Munich, for our shortages in tanks and anti- 
aircraft artillery in 1939 ; but it is hard to see why the man 
in the street should be saddled with even a share of the 
guilt for a tactical incident which ended in disaster. The 
United States may not have been fully prepared for war, 
but that did not greatly affect the defences of Pearl 
Harbour, which were fairly strong. At all events, 
whether they were or not as strong as they should have 
been, they were not used. That is the point. There 
lies the indictment. The American man in the street, 
like our own, may be to blame for many things, 
but it would seem that the President is laying too 
much on his shoulders when he accuses him of partici- 
pation in the painful series of technical and professional 
frivolities, carelessness, and blunders which led to the 
disaster at Pearl Harbour. 

There is no suggestion of any ill-feeling between Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short, who are stated to have been 
on good terms, but it is hard to avoid the conviction that 
there was lack of co-ordination and liaison between their 
commands. Leaving out the mistakes of individuals, 
which it may be wiser for an individual not to comment 
upon at this stage, though they were clearly present, this 
lack of co-ordination may have contributed seriously to the 
trouble. It may be said that nowadays there would be 
a single command—in these circumstances, naval. Do not 
be too sure of that. Our work in Norway does not 
constitute a campaign and has involved no fighting, but 
it was full of risk when we landed a handful of men 
in face of 300,000 well-armed Germans. And in Norway 
we have three independent commands—-of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. They work together in complete 
harmony, but so, we are told, did Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 


OF THE WEEK: 


THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 
By his purchase on September 12 of 
an unnamed colt, young brother to 
Dante, for the sum of £29,400, the 
Gaekwar of Baroda easily tops the 
previous private sale record ofj 17,000 
guineas paid by the Aga Khan in 1926 
for the yearling Feridoon. 


sixty-one. His first 


EBBY EDWARDS MAKING HIS PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS AT THE T.U.C. AT BLACKPOOL. 

The Trades Union Congress, which opened at Biackpooi on 
September 10, ended on September 14. Remarkable as being 
the first such Congress to be addressed by a Prime Minister, 
it has pursued.a markedly even course and delegates have been 


extremely careful to do nothing to embarrass the Government. 
(Continued below. 


, 
MR. 





MR. 

Continued.) THE TRADES UNION GENERAL COUNCIL. 

Almost the only excitement was that provided by the brush between 

the American and Soviet fraternal delegates on the subject of Russian 

Trade Unions, but this was ruled by the President as not admissible 

_for a. A resolution that release from the armed forces could 
be vigorously accelerated was passed unanimously. 


\ 
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CHARLES DUKES, NEWLY APPOINTED CHAIRMAN or 


MR. JOHN McCORMACK. 
The Irish tenor, whose voice has charmed 
audiences all over the world except 
Russia and South America, died in 
Dublin on September 16 at the age of 
appearance at 
Covent Garden was in 1907 and his 
singing won immediate success. 


“ QUISLING STANDING 


} 


GENERAL HIDEKI TOJO. 
General Tojo, who as Japanese Prime Minister 
ordered the attack on Pearl Harbour, shot himself 
on September 11, when about to be arrested by the 
Americans. He was taken to an American field 
hospital and given a blood transfusion. At the 
date of writing he is said to be making steady 
improvement and may recover. 


artis 
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ALTERNATIVES 
PRINCIPALS, 


DISCUSSIONS ON 
THE BRITISH AND 


THE 
LEASE : 


DURING 


(Left to rig 
Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the US. 
U.S. Assistant Speretasy of State ; 
British case may be published as a White Paper ; 

U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. 


/FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY RECEIVING 
DOCTORATE OF LAWS FROM LORD LON DON DERRY, 
CHANCELLOR OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. 

On the same day, September 14, that he received the honorary LL.D 
of Queen's University, Field-Marshal Montgomery received a rousing 
reception as he drove to the City Hall to receive the Freedom of Belfast. 


He said that he was proud of the part Irish soldiers had played in the war. 
eeanenaea ennseuaicabepenees ET 
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Sir David Young Cameron, the Scottish 


at the age of eighty. Best known for his 
etchings, 
Limner in Scotland since 1933, and was 


TO HEAR THE VERDICT OF GUILTY OF MANY : 
CRIMES, FROM TREASON DOWNWARDS, AND THE DEATH SENTENCE 
PRONOUNCED BY THE JUDGE AT OSLO ON SEPTEMBER I0. 


TO LEND- ™ 


ht) Mr. Leo Crowley, U.S. Foreign Economic Administrator ; 

: William Clayton, 
Lord Keynes, whose statement of the 
and Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 


THE HONORARY \, 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 


: er em—gecccaan 3 _—- 


SIR D. Y. CAMERON. “Y” LT.~GENERAL SIR A. conmmevon.™ 


ber 12 at the 
twenty-fourth 


Guards. 


t and etcher, died:on September 16 ; 
\ 

he was H.M. Painter and \ 

\ 

‘ 


hted in 1924. His work is in 


many public collections. appointments in the 1914-48 war, 


at's 


General Codrington, who died | 
of ninety-one, was the 
lonel of the Coldstream 
His first active service was in 
the Tel-el-Kebir campaign in 1882; he 
\ fought in the Ever War and held staff 
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“ THE HERO OF CORREGIDOR, 
WAINWRIGHT, RECEIVING THE CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOUR FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN, 

General Wainwright, who was in command of the U.S. forces 

in the Philippines, when General MacArthur was withdrawn 

to Australia. He was recently released from a 

prison camp and witnessed General MacArthur's signing of 

Japanese surrender instrument. 


GENERAL JONATHAN 


EEE 


TO HIS WIFE 


PERCIVAL SHOWING 
GIFT FROM GENERAL MACARTHUR-—-ONE OF THE 
WHICH SIGNED THE JAPANESE SURRENDER 
General Percival, who was in command at the fall of Singapore, an 
for three-and-a-half years a prisoner, has recently arrived in England 
He was a witness of General MacArthur's signature of the Japanese 
surrender and was given one ot the six pens used. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL HIS 


PENS 
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THE CAPTAIN, FIRST LIEUTENANT 


DRawinG BY LiguT. (Sp.) STEPHEN BONE, 


CREW CLIMBING OUT OF A MI 


“X” CRAFT: A DRAWING SHOWING 


CRAFT AND CREW MEMBERS; 


most spectacular feat was their penetration of the Alten Fjord in October 1943 | 
w 
Of 


(LOWER LEFT) 


THE INTERIOR OF AN 


(UPPER LEFT) A _ BRITISH 
Our drawing—by Lieut. (Sp.) Stephen 
| 


the cramped ‘ 


a>” 


INSETS: 
“XX” craft, the 
insets will serve to 


In previous issues we have given pictures of the exterior of the 
Royal Navy's development of the midget submarine. Our 
the outward appearance of these tiny craft, whose perhaps 


the ‘* Tirpitz.”’ 
a practically 


| 


daring attack on 
unphotographable subject ; 


in a 
R.N.V.R.—shows 


Bone. 


remind readers of 
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ENANT AND COXSWAIN AT THEIR POSTS IN A BRITISH MIDGET SUBMARINE~-H.MS. “EXCELSIOR.” 


R.N.V.R., OrrFictaL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 

(UPPER AND LOWER RIGHT) “X” CRAFT AT SPEED, WITH CAPTAIN IN CONNING TOWER. 
interior of H.M.S. “ Excelsior '’—one of these midget submarines. The drawing, | conditions of these craft and underlines the endurance as well as the courage of 
which is to be included in the shortly forthcoming exhibition of work by the the crews that man them. The previous issues dealing with the subject were 
Official War Artists at the National Gallery, gives some idea of the operational | published on February 26 and May 20, 1944 


TEPHEN BONE, 


OF A MIDGET SUBMARINE, 


1943 
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REVOLUTIONARY GERMAN AIRCRAFT DESIGNS: SIX 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. 














Ps 


DRAWINGS REVEALING DETAILS OF UNUSUAL GERMAN AIRCRAFT, INCLUDING TURBO-JET FIGHTERS, 


Throughout the war, and particularly in its closing stages, Germany paid very within three months of work being begun on its design, although planned as 
close attention to the development of the revolutionary jet-propelled and a cheap fighter for mass-production had a better performance than aircraft 
rocket-propelled form of aircraft. The single-seater Heinkel 178, the first of of conventional form———-Another successful design is the Arado Ar. 234B 
Germany's jet-propelled aircraft to be flown, made its first flight on August 27, 1939 jet-propelled bomber which, carrying a normal bomb-load of 2000 Ibs., has 
four days before Hitler's army marched into Poland—and from this a top speed of about 470 m.p.h.——The Me.262 single-seater fighter-bomber 
beginning German designers produced a number of unusual aircraft, of which in full service at the time of Germany's collapse, is probably the most famous 
six of the most interesting are the subject of our artist's drawings. The jet- of her jet-propelled warplanes. With a top speed of 525 m.p.h. at 23,000 ft. 
propelled He.162 Volksjager (People’s Fighter), which made its first flight it has a service ceiling of just under 40,000 ft., carries a bomb-load of ‘500 Ibs. i 
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INTERESTING TYPES OF UNCONVENTIONAL WARPLANES. 


DAVIS, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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BOMBERS, ROCKET-PROPELLED INTERCEPTORS, AND A FIGHTER WITH FORE AND AFT PROPELLERS. 


or 1000 lIbs., and is armed with four 30-mm. guns._-—The most startlingly the pilot would be ejected and, together with the aft portion of the fuselage 
unconventional of all Germany's new types is almost certainly the Bachem containing the expensive propulsion machinery, would parachute safely to 
B.P.20 Natter (or Viper). This amazing design, which would be more earth.——-Of the remaining two types included in our drawings, the Dornier 
accurately described as a piloted flak rocket than an aircraft, is supplied with Do. 335A is a strange aircraft with conventional engines unconventionally 
auxiliary rockets to enable a vertical take-off from the ground, and is designed driving propellers fore and aft, and with a reported top speed of more than 
to attain a maximum speed of more than 600 m.p.h. at 16,000 ft., the initial 470 m.p.h.; while the Me.163B Komet is the rocket-propelled interceptor- 
rate of climb being calculated at more than 37,000 ft. a minute. Its purpose fighter encountered by Allied pilots during the last few months of the war 

is to destroy enemy bombers with its battery of rocket projectiles, after which a semi-tailless design capable of a maximum speed of just on 600 m.p.h 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: SIDELIGHTS ON THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
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THE RUINS OF BUDAPEST’S FAMOUS SUSPENSION BRIDGE, LOOKING TOWARDS BUDA 
AND THE GUTTED SHELL OF THE ROYAL PALACE. 
The rigid “security curtain” of Russian occupation has been to some extent lifted and our picture 
shows an American soldier photographing the ruins of what was one of the largest suspension bridges 
in Europe, the Lancz-hid, which was erected in 1840-49 by the English engineers Tiernay and Adam 
Clark. Its total length was 410 yards. It was destroyed during the 
course of the fighting for the city. 


THE DAMAGED SPIRE OF ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL, 
VIENNA, THE INTERIOR OF WHICH IS SAID TO BE RUINED, 


The Church of St. Stephen, the archiepiscopal cathedral, in Vienna, 
was the finest Gothic edifice in Austria. As a fresult of aerial 





ruin. Originally a small Romanesque church, consecrated in 
1147, it was rebuilt about 1230 and iater extended. 
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A GERMAN MAGNETIC MINE: THE LARGER TYPE, RECOVERED IN 1939, SHOWN WITH 
A SCALE OF INCHES ACROSS IT. 

Our pictures of the German magnetic mine recall one of the most dramatic stories of the early days 

of the war. This mine, which was dropped by parachute, was designed to explode whenever a metal- 

hulled ship passed within its magnetic field, and was described by Mr. Churchill as “ exceeding the 

worst villainies of Imperial Germany in the last war.’ Its secrets, however, were discovered by the 
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NOW A BURNT-OUT WRECK. NOTE 


FORMERLY HITLER'S TOURING ARMOURED CAR: 
THE MACHINE-GUN TURRET AND THE HEAVY WHEELS. 


Among the many and curious relics which have been discovered in the ruins of Berlin, one of the 

most significant is the large and heavily armoured car—which we show above—in which the Fihrer 

of the Reich used to tour his own capital. It was heavily armoured and had two machine-guns 

mounted fore and aft; and supplies a curious commentary on the 
manners and methods of dictatorship. 





THE HEAD OF THE THANKSGIVING PROCESSION OF ALL THE THE “ EUROPA,” FORMERLY THE GERMAN CRACK TRANS- 
SERVICES PASSING DOWN LUDGATE HILL ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


On the Monday of London’s Thanksgiving Savings Week, a procession The “Europa,” which at one time won the Transatlanti¢ Blue 

of 4000 men from all the Services marched from the City to Trafalgar 

and artillery bombardment, its interior is stated to be a complete Square. Our picture shows the head of the procession: the Royal 

Masines, headed by the drum-major with silver staff and gold girdle. 
Behind them can be seen a naval detachment. 


ATLANTIC LINER, IN DOCK AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Riband for Germany, has been taken over by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and is being used to transport U.S. troops back to America 
She was recently brought into Southampton, after sailing from 
Germany, via the West Coast of Scotland and Ireland, to avoid mines. 








THE FIRING MECHANISM OF THE GERMAN MAGNETIC MINE, WITH COVERS REMOVED 
TO SHOW THE HAND SENSITIVITY SETTING. 

Royal Navy in the course of twelve hours’ research; and within a very short time, the complete 

answer to it, the de-gaussing cable, was discovered and rapidly fitted to all our ships. As a result 

of this, what had threa to be a Somaptating weapon was countered and, with the application 

of modern minesweeping methods, the number of casualties from these mines was remarkably low 
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ANTI-NAZIS IN BERLIN; TWO NEW AIRCRAFT; WARSHIPS IN 


ec. eae 


THE CROWD OF 70,000 AT AN ANTI-NAZI MEETING IN BERLIN TO HONOUR 
THE GERMANS WHO DIED IN CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


A vast crowd of some 70,000 Germans attended a mass anti-Nazi demonstration at the Werner-Seelen- 
binder Stadium, Berlin, on September 12, held to honour the countless Germans who died in concen- 
tration camps during the Nazi régime. The first of our photographs, taken during the demonstration, 
shows part of the crowd listening to Frau Marie Wiedmar, who was in a concentration camp for twelve 

(Continued opp osite. 
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PART OF THE INTERIOR OF THE DOUGLAS C-7 GLOBEMASTER, CLAIMED TO BE THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST LAND-BASED AIRCRAFT. 


In this photograph, taken inside the fuselage of a Douglas Globemaster, a W.A.C. girl is seen at the rear, 
The Globemaster, which had its first successful test flight on May 9 this 


standing between two jeeps. 
year, will carry 30: tons of cargo, which is loaded into the hull by means of an elevator forming part 
of the floor. With a speed of 300 miles an hour, it is said to be capable of circling the globe with only 
two stops for refuelling. 


4 
\ 


“wacato”™ (40,000 TONS), 
THE ATOMIC BOMB ON MAJOR WARSHIPS. 
The “ Nagato,” now being repaired at Yokosuka base, shown on another page in this issue, 

5300 miles out to sea, as an experiment to realise what effect an atomic bomb will ha 


ve 
naval authorities apparently wish to discover if the bomb will cause the destruction of 
it will do to a fleet; and what effect it will have on the sea. 


JAPAN'S BATTLESHIP 
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TO BE USED AS A TARGET TO TEST 
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THE NEWS. 


RELATIONS OF GERMANS WHO DIED IN THE CAMPS LAYING WREATHS AT THE BERLIN 

Continued.) MEETING. ONE OF THEM WEARS THE STRIPED PRISON UNIFORM, 

years because she disagreed with the Nazis. Behind the crowd are the Allied flags, and (centre) the hated 

KZ sign—the concentration camp symbol. There were speeches by the Mayor of Berlin and other ex- 

inmates of concentration camps, and thousands of wreaths were brought by camp survivors and by 

relations of those who did not survive. Some of them wore the striped garb of the camps—now a proud 
possession and recognised as the uniform of the anti-Nazi fighters. 


FASTEST 
M.P.H 


THE DE HAVILLAND HORNET LONG-RANGE FIGHTER: BELIEVED TO BE THE 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD, ITS TOP SPEED EXCEEDS 470 

On another page we publish photographs of the de Havilland Vampire, an outstanding new British 

jet-propelled | = fighter, said to be the fastest jet-propelled aircraft vin production in the world 
da Here is shown another fine British achievement from the same “ stable,”” the Hornet long 

range chien, also said to be the fastest of the world’s conventional propeller-driven aircraft. 
by two Rolls-Royce Merlin 2070-h.p. engines, its top speed exceeds 470 m.p.h 


Powered 


GENERAL IMAMURA SIGNING 


THE JAPANESE SURRENDER IN THE SOUTH-WEST FACIFIC : 
STURDEE 


ON THE BRITISH CARRIER “GLORY,” OFF RABAUL, BEFORE LIEUT.-GEN ERAL 
On September 6, on board the British aircraft-carrier Long the presence of Lieut.-General 
V. A. H. Sturdee, commanding the Australian First Arm t.General Imamura and Admiral 
Kusaka signed the deed of surrender, after which they were treated as ay om and 
relieved of their swords. The ceremony took place at Rabaul, capital of New Britain. 
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A MESSAGE - CONTAINER, 


ATTACHED TO A _ PIGEON’S LEG, 
THE TYPE IN WHICH THE MESSAGE (BELOW) WAS CARRIED. 
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ODERN war is conducted with millions of men and 
thousands of complex machines of destruction— 
columns of tanks, thousands of bombers, flights of robot 
bombs and rockets, and atom bombs whose single blow 
destroys 126,000 lives in a few moments. Our pictures 
illustrate another phase of the same war—a phase in which 
the protagonists are a Belgian priest and his like, the 
pigeon-fanciers of Britain and their racing pigeons: and 
the scale returns from the monstrous to the terms of simple 
human drama. From the early days of the war the Royal 
Corps of Signals has derived the most valuable assistance 
from amateur pigeon-fanciers all over 
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HOW PIGEONS BROUGHT 
SECRET AND VALUABLE 
INTELLIGENCE FROM OCCUPIED 
EUROPE: A TYPICAL MESSAGE. 
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bearded military chaplain who shake hands 
with Admiral Keyes on the morning of May 27, 
1940, at about 7.30. Ask Admiral, please— 
also where he was exactly at that moment— 
with my most respectful greetings. Our 
greatest hope is to get again birds to be able 
to inform you further. This one was found 
on the morning of Sunday 9 VII. We heard 
of a 8 to 10 others who were found by others 
and brought to the authorities, and so to the 
enemy, not as people dislike England, but as 
they fear Germany.” Then the writer gives 
advice on the best method of supplying new 
birds. “‘ First determine the exact drop point 
as follows. Take a military map of Belgium 
1/40,000 the sheet with the place where 
Admiral Keyes met me that morning. From 
that point put a ruler south-eastward in the 
axis of the main road. At the extreme east 
the ruler meets an ‘e,’ last letter of a village 
name written in the margin. The second letter 
of that name is the central point of an area 
(field with crops) of 300 square yards (300 x 
300) where the birds must reach earth. 
Flyer must come from the west and point 
straight eastward. Flying so, the area is 
easily recognisable or to identify, as the area 








A CARRIER-PIGEON USED 





IN THIS SERVICE. 
. SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS, THIS BIRD WAS LOST. 


AFTER TWO 








Saturday night as this are the badest moments of the week, 
people flocking to Church early on Sunday morning, so 
that it becomes impossible to hide the birds—Belgium and 
England for Ever! God save the King and us with him! ”’ 
Later in the message occurs a passage which reveals the 
conflict which must always have been present in the minds 
and hearts of the Resistance in all the occupied countries. 
“* Another suggestion ; spray numerous grenades percutantes 

(Mills-type) specially made on motor- 





the country. These men—and, for that 
matter, women also—kept racing 
pigeons in little lofts in their allot- 
ments, gardens and backyards, and 
took part in racing contests organised 
by their clubs and on a national basis. 
On the outbreak of war many of them 
offered the services of their birds to 
the Royal Corps of Signals, and their 
offer was gratefully accepted. Some 
idea of the work they accomplished 
in forming emergency chains of com- 
munication over this island can be 
formed from the series of illustrations 
we published on August 9, 1941. With 
the over-running of Europe by the 
Germans, this work developed enor- 
mously in interest, danger and value. 
It became at this time a practice to 
drop birds by parachute at points pre- 
arranged with members of the Resist- 
ance movements in various occupied 
countries. These brave and daring 
men wrote their often intensely valu- 
able information on the “ flimsy" 
message slips and placed these in the 
containers attached to the pigeon’s leg. 
The bird, released, made straight for 
its home loft in some English garden or 
backyard, its owner detached the con- 
tainer and sent it unopened through 
his instructed channels, and within 
twenty-four. hours the message, which 
had been transcribed in the minutest 
writing in secret in some Resistance 
* hide-out " in Europe, was available 
to Military Intelligence in London. 
The example which we give is typical 
of over 1000 received—40 per cent. of 








car-parks, for example, the Place 
Rogier in Brussels. You will put out 
of use a great amount of vehicles for 
officers and directives, without harming 
more the buildings nor people, if you 
do it at daybreak. Such things would 
enormously help people to a good 
morale and discourage the enemy. 
BOMB MORE in Belgium where civils 
can’t be harmed. This message gives 
you several places. Others will follow 
if we get birds. Note: les Allemands 
tachent depuis 77 jours d’engager des 
volontaires pour aller combatter les 
Russes, comme croisade de la Chrétienté 
contre l’Antichrist. Faites savoir par 
traits (jetez en plus, et partout !) et par 
radio qu’aprés la guerre on aura ceux 
qui y crotent."" In the remainder 
of the message, besides the maps and 
sketches of specific targets (in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels), informa- 
tion is given on such subjects as Ger- 
man preparations to invade England, 
their H.Q., ammunition dumps, troop 
movements; particulars of German 
organisation and propaganda and the 
state of Belgian morale. It is diffi- 
cult not to be stirred by this message, 
with all its implications: the deter- 
mination, solitary courage, and en- 
durance of the men of the Resistance, 
the stealthy amassing of vital in- 
formation; the birds (bred for sport 
by English fanciers) dropped in the 
first light of dawn and collected on 
peril of death ; the speedy transcription 
in minute writing on to tiny slips of 
paper of the fruits of espionage; the 
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which contained information rated as 

** extremely valuable."’ What we show 

is a photostat copy of one side of a 

message named and numbered 

** Leopold—Vindictive 200." This © 
message, which was 5000 words long and contained fourteen 
sketch-maps and diagrams, was written on both sides of 
several strips of thin paper. The bird which carried it, in 
a single container, had been dropped in Belgium on July 5, 
1941, and was released for the return journey on July 12, 
reaching its home loft.in England on the same day. The 
message, which is written partly in English, but mainly in 
French, has two headings recommending the reader to find 
the English passages and read them first. They read (with 
some omissions) as follows: ‘‘ Important. This is message 
Leopold—Vindictive 200. Please tell us if you get it.” 
(Here follow certain detailed instructions.) ‘* This informa- 
tion is thoroughly reliable. And here is our guarantee or 
warrant. We are a staff of three principal and several 
secondary agents, but identify me as follows: I am the 


\ A PIGEON-POST MESSAGE RECEIVED FROM THE BELGIAN RESISTANCE : 
(REDUCED TO HALF ACTUAL SIZE)~ +TYPICAL OF ABOUT 1000 MESSAGES RECEIVED. } 


A PHOTOSTATIC COPY } 


solitary pigeon, wheeling over foreign 
land and then flying straight for its 
objective, home. It is necessary to 





is part of a valley which seems typical. Drop 
three single birds only, at first sun rise on 
July 15th, 16th, 17th next, which means one 
of those three mornings. If weather or other 
circumstances make this impossible, try in the 
same way on July 30th or 3lst and August |. 
Avoid long cruising as this always makes 
people of the neighbourhood rise of their beds 
and come out. Remember also that other 
people possibly (?) will capture the birds! 
We do our best but failing is not excepted. 
We suppose also you know that such relations 
are broken by death by the enemy, so we 
must act with greatest circumspection— 
NEVER drop birds on Sunday morning or 





add that the bearded padre—the 
author of this message—was later 
caught by the Germans and shot. In conclusion, it may 


be stated that in this invaluable service, for which the 
pigeon-fanciers of Britain supplied the means, the chances of 
a fancier seeing his bird return safely through its many 
dangers were 10 to | against; that the Germans so feared 
this service that on many occasions, when capturing newly- 
dropped birds, they substituted their own birds in the hopes 
that the valuable information would be short-circuited to a 
German loft ; that the service, unlike normal pigeon-racing, 
which is confined to the summer, was maintained throughout 
the year in all weathers; and that one bird released in 
Northern Denmark successfully travelled the 480 miles to its 
home loft. Normally, birds race in great numbers; these 
messengers travelled alone, matching in some sort the 
courage and solitary endurance of those brave men who 
penned their messages. gE. B. 
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DETAILED STRIP OF THE MESSAGE SHOWN ABOVE, 


GIVEN 


IN THE ACTUAL SIZE OF THE PHOTOSTATIC CoPY. 


NOTE THE MAPS OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD oF 


AND THE ELEVATIONS OF TWO CHATEAUX, DESIGNED TO AID LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. 
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AN OCEAN YACHT RACE; A RECORD-PRICED COLT; A £6,000,000 RESERVOIR. 








THE START OF THE COWES-DINARD YACHT RACE—THE FIRST OFF-SHORE RACE TO BE HELD SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


Eight starters for the Cowes-Dinard race crossed the Island Sailing Club’s starting-line off Cowes at heavy weather at the outset, and this deteriorated to such an extent that the competitors had to 
1.30 p.m. on September 13 to compete, under Royal Ocean Racing Club rules, for the King | seek shelter in Brixham Harbour during the worst of a south-west gale on September 14. The first 
Edward VII. challenge cup and the Yacht Club de Dinard challenge cup. The course, some 220 miles yacht to complete the course, the “ Mary Bower” (Mr. H. S. Ashby), took 22} hours, having parted 
in length, was through the Needles passage to a mark off Brixham, thence across to the French | her four halyards during a rain-squall. Mr. Ashby sustained a bruise on his face through being thrown 
coast, keeping to the westward of a dangerous minefield area off the Channel Islands. There was out of his bunk in the storm. 





SHOWING FRISKINESS AND SPIRIT: THE YEARLING COLT WHICH’ FETCHED A WORLD'S SHOWING HIS POINTS: THE RECORD-PRICED YEARLING FOR WHICH THE GAEKWAR 
RECORD PRICE AT TATTERSALL’S SEPTEMBER SALES AT NEWMARKET. OF BARODA PAID 28,000 GUINEAS. THE COLT IS A FULL BROTHER TO DANTE 

A world’s record price for a yearling racehorse was made at Tattersall’s Newmarket September Sales ‘2 minutes 10 seconds. Bidding opened at 10,000 guineas, and the previous aucticn record (15,000 guineas 

on September 12, when the Gaekwar of Baroda paid 28,000 guineas for Sir E. Ohlson’s colt by Nearco paid by Miss D. Paget in 1936 for the Fairway-Golden Hair colt) was beaten in 30 seconds. The 

out of Rosy Legend, a full brother to this year’s Derby winner, Dante. The sale lasted only event produced a burst of hand-clapping—almost unknown at the big bloodstock sales. 





ON SEPTEMBER 25 


THE LADYBOWER RESERVOIR OF THE DERWENT VALLEY WATER BOARD, THE LARGEST ARTIFICIAL LAKE IN ENGLAND, TO BE OPENED BY THE KING AND QUEEN 
The Ladybower Reservoir, a vast undertaki un before the 1914-18 war, is due to be opened by 2 water surface of 470 acres, its capacity is 6,000,000,000 gallons. At the ceremony a number of 
the King and Queen on September 25. ay 3, constructed by the Derwent Valley Water | souvenirs are to be deposited beneath one of the large stones of the overflow shaft, including a series 
Board at a cost of £6,000,000 to meet the growing needs of Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, and } of 1945 coins bearing the head of King George VI., a copy of a brochure prepared by the Board, a 
Leicester, is claimed to be the largest artificial lake in this country. Covering 40,000 acres. with j copy of the V-J Number of “ The Illustrated London News” of August 25, and a copy of “ The Times 
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MODELS OF “LA MODE”: ARTISTIC GROUPS SHOWING PARIS. FASHIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN For “ Tue IntustRATED Lonpon News’ 


By Wittiam Davis. 
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A QUAYSIDE IMPRESSION IS _PROVIDED BY GEORGE WAKHEVITCH AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE ELEGANT LITTLE MODELS. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE, BAROQUE DECOR DESIGNED BY BEAUREPAIRE: HIS FAVOURITE PERIOD “THE MATCHLESS GARDEN” SCENE, THE WORK OF JEAN MALCLES; THE DRESSES WHICH 
BEING THAT WHICH FALLS BETWEEN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. GO WITH IT ARE SOME OF THE LATEST DESIGNS OF PARIS COUTURIERS. 


ies Nettie inion A ti sit Hei Sa 


“ THEATRE LIFE " WAS DESIGNED BY CHRISTIAN BERARD ;} THE ACTRESSES WEAR VERY “AN AT-HOME” BY GEFFROY; SHOWING DRESSES VARYING FROM THE CRINOLINE 
FULL DRESSES, AND FIGURES FROM THE FAUBOURG LOOK DOWN FROM THE BOXES. TO EDWARDIAN DAYS, THEY ALL REQUIRE MUCH MATERIAL, 

Famous Paris fashion designers and painters have made ‘‘ The Fantasy of Fashion" For their hats and dresses were made during the Nazi occupation from odd pieces of 
Exhibition at Princes Galleries, 195, Piccadilly, a fascinating show. Under the material, and they are exquisitely finished. Each model has its own hair—sometimes 
patronage of the Duchess of Kent it was opened on September 12 by H.E. the human hair—dressed by a world-famous coiffeur; each face has been made by a 
French Ambassador, an exhibition of ‘‘ memories, ambitions and souvenirs,”’ for it Parisian sculptor, Joan Rebull. All accessories, shoes, handbags, umbrellas and 
does not try to sell you anything. In fourteen settings, perfectly lighted, 180 little | jewellery are made by artists and experts. The exhibition, which had a successful showing 
2-(t. wire figurines, the invention of M. Jean Saint-Martin, are shown, and bear in Paris, is open from | 1 a.m. to 9 p.m. on week-days and Sundays, and closes on November 14. 
sparkling witness to the French genius for creativeness under adverse conditions. Entrance fees are devoted to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund and French charities 
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AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY: A TYPICAL EXHIBIT. 








“FORMATION LANDING’’; BY SQUADRON-LEADER ALEC PEARLMAN, A.R.P.S. 


This beautifully composed bird study is one of many outstanding examples of 
photographic art at the thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the London Salon of 
Photography, which opened at the R.W.S. Galleries, 26-27, Conduit Street, W.1, on 
September 13. This, the first of the Salon's peace exhibitions, embraces a collection 


covering a very wide range 


of photographic studies from many parts of the world 
** Formation 


of subjects and styles of treatment. The tones and composition of 
Landing,” which captures on film a definite sense of life and water, are typical of 
the high standard of craftsmanship evidenced throughout the Exhibition. 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERPIECES FROM A CURRENT 
LOAN EXHIBITION AT A NOTTINGHAM GALLERY. 


HE Exhibition of 
Dutch and 
Flemish Art from which 
our pictures on this and 
the opposite page [are 
taken was opened by 
the Rev. Lord Byron 
at the Y.M.C.A. Hall 
at Nottingham on Sep- 
tember 10, and will 
remain open until Sep- 
tember 29. It is the 
last of a series of war- 
time loan exhibitions, 
sponsored by the 
National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. and organised 
by their Honorary Art 
Director, Mr. William 
de Belleroche. As can 
be judged from the 
examples we_ repro- 
duce, the standard of 
the exhibits is ex- 
tremely high and re- 
flects very great credit 
on the generosity of 
‘ me oft ene = - those who have lent 
ee ane et s - ¢ treasures from their 
artinceeenienttiatertalllcntins collections, and on the 
Kontional oppectie. “STILL LIFE’; BY CORNELIS DE HEEM (1631-1695). 


“FLOWER PICTURE"; BY JAN BRUEGHEL (1568-1625). Lent by Lord and Lady Byron. 


Lent by W. E. Duits, Esq. 


“EARLY SELF-PORTRAIT'’; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


(1606-1669). Lent by W. E. Duits, Esq. 
“PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL"; BY CORNELIS DE VOS “HEAD OF AN OLD MAN"; BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 


(c. 1585-1651 ). Lent by the Duke of Devonshire. (1577-1640). Lent by Messrs. Thomas Agnew, Lid. 


“ BOORS SINGING " ; BY ADRIAN BROWER (1605/6-1638). “THE COUNTESS OF PORTLAND"; BY SIR A. VAN DYCK “ THE VISIT OF THE DOCTOR" ; BY JAN STEEN (c. 1626-1679) 
Lent by W. BE. Duits, Esq. (1599-1641). Lent by Messrs. Knoedler and Co., Lid Lent by W. E. Dwits, Esq 
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FINE PICTURES FROM THE LAST OF THE Y.M.C.A.’s WARTIME EXHIBITIONS. 
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“MARY II.””; BY CASPAR NETSCHER (1639-1684). “LADY MARY VILLIERS” ; BY SAMUEL COOPER “SELF-PORTRAIT (SUPPOSED)""; ATTRIBUTED TO CORNELIUS 
Lent by the Duke of Portland. (1609-1672). Lent by the Duke of Portland. JOHNSON (1593-1664/5). Lent by the Duke of Portland. 


Continued.) 
enterprise of the Y.M.C.A. in organising the Exhibition. Dutch and Flemish Art 
and artists have always been very popular in this country; and in the seventeenth 
century, the Golden Age of the art of the Low Countries, Dutch and Flemish 
artists found a ready market in England, some of them working in this country 
and even receiving specific honours, as witness, for example, the English titles of 
Sir A. Van Dyck and Sir Peter Lely. The Exhibition comprises fifty-three 
[Continued below, right. 


“THE BETROTHAL’’; BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN (1494-1533)- 
Lent by W. E. Duis, Esq 
Continued. | 

paintings, and among the artists represented but not shown here are Potter, Pieter 
Brueghel, de Konninck, Van Dyck, Lely, Nicholas Maes, Wouwermans, David Teniers, 
Cuyp and Hondecoeter. There are also a few drawings, including a couple of Rembrandts 
The Duke of Portland has lent twenty-three miniatures of very high quality, including 
also work by English and French artists. The Exhibition is not confined to pictorial 
art, however, and the remaining 110 pieces include a quantity of Delft and Maiolica 
ware, a collection of silver (candlesticks, tobacco boxes, tea-pots, and so on), lent by 
: Messrs. E. and A. Vandekar, who also lent most of the Delft and Maiolica, and a number 
“GROUP OF GUILD MASTERS"; BY THOMAS DE KEYSER (1596/7-1667). of pieces of furniture, mostly oak, walnut, and rosewood. The de Vos “ Portrait of a 
Lent by W. E. Duits, Esq. Little Girl,’’ from the Devonshire collection, is the one which we reproduced in colour in 

our 1941 Christmas Number 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN"; BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666). “ SELF-PORTRAIT "'; BY ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685). “PORTRAIT OF A LADY"; BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666) 
Lent by the Duke of Devonshire Lent by Wilham de Belleroche, Esq Lent by the Duke of Devonshire 
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THE CHARTER OF THE WHALES. 


UR years of war were, for the oil-bearing whales, six years of peace in which they 
were secured against aggression from their unnatural enemies, the floating whale 
factories. These, together with other whaling fleets, secured 3,700,000 barrels of oil from 
the world’s whaling areas in 1938, and destroyed 40,000 whales. The figures of barrels, 
six barrels to the ton, had trebled in ten years, and it became evident, even to those 
who profited by the slaughter, that unless something was done to limit it, the whales, 
the source of profit, would be extinguished. Steps have been taken. The International 
Regulation ot Whaling secured by the International Conference in London in 1944 limits 
the depredations of the industry and the share in them of the floating whale factories. 
The obstacles in attaining this end were many. The policing of great areas of the 
Southern Atlantic, the Southern Pacific, and the Antarctic 
was one of them. The appeasement of varied national 
interests was a greater; but it was achieved, and the 
United States, the Union of South Africa, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Canada, Eire, New Zealand and 
Norway signed the Protocol of 1944, which is the Magna 
Carta of the threatened whales. It forbade the use of a 
factory ship or a whale catcher attached to it for the 
purpose of taking or treating ‘‘ baleen ” whales in the first 
season in which whaling operations are resumed, in any 
waters south of the ‘‘ Roaring Forties,” or, more precisely, 
south of 40 degrees South Latitude, in the four months 
between November 24 and March 24 (the whaling season). 
‘** Baleen ” whales are the whalebone whales, the Balenida, 
with baleen or whalebone in the palate; and the most 
remunerative in oil supplies, the Blue Whales and the 
Fin Whales, are among them. 

In the London Convention before the war, 1937, other 
forbidden areas were named—in the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian Oceans, as well as in Davis Strait, Baffin Bay 
and the Greenland Sea. Some, as superfluous, have not 
been now renewed. But in the areas where whaling may 
be carried on, the restrictions are precise. The number of 
baleen whales caught must not exceed 16,000 Blue Whale 
units. On this basis, one Blue Whale equals 2 Fin 
Whales, 24 Humpback Whales, and 6 Sei Whales. Out- 
side this category are the toothed, of which the Sperm 
Whale, or Cachalot, 64 ft. male and 40 ft. female, tops the 
list of others less illustrious. It was once the prime whale 
of American whaling. 

Before the launching of the floating factory the flensing, 
or cutting up, of the southern whales, and the extraction 

‘of oil from the blubber, were carried on by the side of the 
ship and in shore factories, like those of South Georgia 
and the South Shetlands, which at the present time are 
hardly in the running. The floating factory of to-day— 
and to-morrow, for new ones are being commissioned— 
does the business from the whale’s first appearance to its 
last. As soon as it is sighted the harpoon gun is readied 
and the victim approached within firing distance. The 
whale, having sustained the impact of six or seven barbed 
harpoons tipped with a kind of shell to explode inside the 
mark, is at last steam-hauled up a stern-slip of the steamer 
on to its deck, there to be adequately dealt with. Among 
other regulations notified by the Norwegian Government 
to its whalers some sixteen years ago was one enjoining Tye whale is hunted from it, h 
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OF THE MAKING OF LAWS THERE IS NO END. 


A BOOK on laws and law-making may not induce many of the general reading public 

to dip into its pages; and this despite the fact that we all know, more or less 
definitely, that not only are we subject to the law of the land but—theoretically, at 
least—we play our minor part in the making of it. For Parliament makes the laws, and 
the people make Parliament. What is more, we are to-day so hedged about by laws, 
regulations, controls and orders that it behoves us to know not only where we stand, but 
what is being done by us, for us, and against us. 

To this end, Carleton Kemp Allen’s ‘* Law anp Orpers ” (Stevens; 15s.) is strongly 
to be recommended, for, as the author modestly expresses it in his preface, “‘ while the 
lawyer may discern here matter worthy of his reflection, the layman also may find that 
the main issues, if I have conceived them aright, are not 
obscured from his view by the questions of law which 
they necessarily raise.” Mr. Allen, who is a barrister and 
was sometime Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, goes 
fully into the nature and scope of delegated legislation 








In such ships the whale is oniody ¢ 


and executive powers in England. While such have been 
growing for a long time past, it is the emergency legislation 
of the war which has drawn public attention to it. He 
summarises the history of delegation, explains the various 
forms, and goes on to show how impotent a Member of 
Parliament can be in checking such, thanks to the Party 
system. For most amendments to a Bill, Members have 
to depend “not upon their own theoretical rights, but 
upon the conciliatory temper of the Minister-in-charge, 
which too often means the Executive.” 

A natural outcome of delegated legislation is “‘ red 
tape ’’ and waste. We read : “* Thus a swollen bureaucracy 
is invariably wasteful. The waste is not regarded as a 
reproach to anybody, but is rather accounted for 
righteousness, since it is evidence of industry and efficiency. 
Therein is the perpetual paradox of bureaucracy. 
Efficiency is its god, but the more complex it becomes, 
the more efficient it becomes.’’ In these days of control 
from cradle to grave, Mr. Allen’s examples of the 
comedies of control make tragi-comic reading. He has 
things to say of the Crown as legal adversary which will 
make every reader want to agitate for reform, and his 
views on “ fashionable ”’ counsel should be a warning to 
many. Altogether a most readable and informative book 
on a subject affecting every citizen. 

That whip which is cracked so ominously in the ears 
of the would-be challenger of a Government Bill in 
Parliament is wielded by an important Party official, and 
in “‘ MASTER AND Brotner,”’ by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Arthur C. Murray, C.M.G., D.S.O. (John Murray ; 16s.), 
we are taken behind the political scenes and shown much 
of what goes on there. For the subject of the memoir is 
the author’s brother, The Master of Elibank, who was 
Chief Liberal Whip and afterwards became Lord Murray 
of Elibank. Those were the days when Liberalism was a 
power in the land. The 1906 election brought them back 
with a big majority after eleven years in the wilderness, 
and they were led by men of the calibre of Campbell- 
Bannerman, Asquith, Grey, Morley, Lord Crewe, Lord 








} WHALE UP THE STERN-SLIP OF MODERN TYPE 3 : : 
ae : * ° Haldane and Lloyd George, with Winston Churchill, 
OF FLOATING FACTORY. 


lealt with from the moment it is sighted. 
on to it when killed, flensed or stripped 


Reginald McKenna and Walter Runciman among the junior 
Ministers. The Lloyd George Budget of 1909 provoked 


that for every captured whale, ‘ oil shall be rendered out of its flesh, its blubber rendered down and barrelled, its meat refrigerated, one of the sternest battles in Parliamentary history. 


of, at least, all blubber: the head back to the paddles, 


and its innumerable by-products started on their chain of processes. 


Modern Parliament, indeed, seems tame by comparison 


the jawbones, tongue, both limbs, breast and sides; and = ( Photograph reproduced from‘ Whales and Modern Whaling,” by Dr. J. T. Jenkins ; with what Colonel Murray has to tell of those years at 


the tail. "But that appears uneconomic compared to the 
utilisation on a floating factory of all that a whale 
affords. A modern factory, like that which was built 
at Belfast before the war, 600 ft. long and 77 ft. beam, 
a displacement of 34,000 tons, anda daily capacity for 
2500 barrels of oil as well as storage tanks, has 
equipment for dealing with everything besides oil. 
Flesh, entrails and bones are subjected to combined 
steam and mechanical treatment by the method 
known as “ apparatus cooking,” so as to waste noth- 
ing. Whale-meat meal is used for feeding cattle, 
pigs, poultry and silver foxes ; whale guano and bone 
meal are excellent fertilisers ; and canned whale-meat 
was used for food in Japan. Cut into blocks of 
about 40 Ib., it was transported in refrigerators and 
sold at about half the price ot beef. In a 50-ft. whale 
there would be about 2} tons of the best. Dr. James 
Travis Jenkins, in his book ‘‘ Whales and Modern 
Whaling” (H. F. and G. Witherby), vouches from 
personal experience that whale-steak is not unlike 
beef, but darker and sweeter. Some connoisseurs 
compare it to venison, That it is fishy in flavour is 
a superstition arising from the ingrained notion that 
a whale is a fish, which it is not, and the idea that it 
has a fishy smell is equally without warrant. Till a 
short time ago a small trade in canned whale-meat 
extended to West Africa, where the tougher it was 
the better the natives liked it. 

When all is reckoned, the whaling industry rests 
on whale-oil, What did it do with the 3,700,000 
barrels of crude whale-oil it obtained in the year 


bv Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. H. F. and G. Witherby.) 





THE BLUE WHALE, THE LARGEST OF ALL WHALES, ON THE DECK 
OF A FLOATING FACTORY. 


Westminster up to the outbreak of the first World -War. 
He throws further light on the Asquith-Lloyd George 
rift and the position of Sir Edward Grey. His book 
constitutes a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
an outstanding political era. 

Colonel Murray also has something to say of his 
service at the Front. To read of his escapes and life 
in the trenches is interesting at this period, if only to 
compare such with what we know of the fighting so 
recently ended. I had thought we had seen the last 
of books dealing with desert warfare in Africa, for 
example, but Robin Maugham’s “Come to Dust” 
(Chapman and Hall ; 7s. 6d.) is one I am glad not to 
have missed. The author, a Second Lieutenant in a 
Yeomanry. regiment, fighting in tanks against 
Rommel, writes graphically to show exactly how 
men fight and suffer and die in war. Seldom has 
the reader had put before him so clearly and 
expressively just what happens in a tank in battle. 
In one of the first actions in which the author took 
part, only seven tanks were left out of the original 
fifty. Small wonder he says: “I had already 
imposed a sentry on my mind to stop it thinking 
such thoughts. Sometimes the sentry went to sleep, 
and then blood, gaping wounds, terror, anguish, 
sweat and death came crowding in. While the 
sentry watched, you could treat a tank battle like 
a game, exciting and dangerous, which you played 
with a loyal and generous team ; but when he slept, 
you: remembered the screaming and the death.” 
The details of this book will not easily be forgotten. 





before the war? Sometimes it could not do with — the Blue Whale (Balanopt Jus) is a whalebone whale and also the largest of all Few of those who fought in tanks can have known 
it, profitably ; but a certain or uncertain amount of — whales. It attains a length of well over 100 ft., and is dark bluish-grey in r, with that a tank was first designed by the great artist 
filtered crude oil was sold as a burning oil,  *™all whitish spots on the breast. The baleen or wh found in ae is black, Jeonardo da Vinci, about the year 1500—the man 


which was its earliest employment, or for batch- 
ing jute and other vegetable fibres; for temper- 
ing steel; as an ingredient of lubricants: and many other purposes. But some decades 
ago the discovery, originated earlier by two French chemists, Sabatier and Senderens, 
that oils could be hardened into fats by hydrogenation gave a second life to refined 
whale-oil, The process as now perfected hardens whale-oil into a solid neutral fat to suit 
the needs of two main branches of commerce, the margarine and lard compound trade and 
the soap trade, For the first, the oil is hardened and made acceptable as a substitute for 
the butter of the daily bread. Other oils will do as well—those of ground nut or soya 
bean, for example ; and, in fact, both margarine and lard compounds absorb much more 
vegetable oils and fats than the cheaper hydrogenated whale-oil. 

rhe soap industry is one of the largest consumers of oils and fats in the world. Almost 
any will serve, but in the years before the outbreak of war the use of whale-oil was 
increasing. Hydrogenated, it has proved a first-rate soap-making material, superior to 
the tallow it replaces. Chemically, it is an oil with a high percentage of glycerides and fatty 
acids with a high saponification value. In retaining its desirable qualities and ridding 
it of those that are more than superfluous, glycerine comes out in the hands of the glycerine 
refiners as one of the by-products of the whale. E. S. Grew. 


and the number of plates varies from 250 to 400 on each 





who not only painted masterpieces and produced 
colossal statues, but invented water-mills, paddle- 
wheels for boats, breech-loading cannon, the smoke-stack and the mincing machine, fortified 
towns and experimented with flying machines. All this is told in an historical survey of the 
weapons of the British Army by that well-known authority Charles Ffoulkes, C.B., who was 
Master of the Tower Armouries for twenty-five years. His book, ‘“ Arms AND ARMAMENT a4 
(Harrap ; 15s.), is a mine of information ; it shows the development of certain weapons and 
equipment from the early days of the formation of the Army up to the time when the 
mechanical details became so complex that they can only be studied in highly technical 
works of reference. It was a Scottish minister, the Rev. Alexander Forsyth, of Beheivie, 
Aberdeenshire, who invented the percussion lock which succeeded the old flint lock ; while a 
solicitor, James Puckle, is the only English inventor of a machine-gun throughout the 
whole history of British artillery. His patent is dated 1718. The book is lavishly illustrated. 
War diaries will, doubtless, prove useful to future historians, even those which mingle triviali- 
ties with more serious items. Charles Graves has already published three predecessors to‘ Pripg 
oF THE MorninG ” (Hutchinson ; 15s.), which opens on November 3, 1943, and carries us to 
December 5 of the following year. There are plenty of stories, gossip, views and speculation, and, 
while some of it is boring, some is amusing, and odd items informative.—W. R. Catverr. 
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It pays you 


| When Quality tells... 


With only three 


Clothing Coupons 
a Month— 


MORE THAN EVER 
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NEWS 


In those troubled | 
days when loyalties 
were divided many 5 
were the Jacobite 
tricks devised to 
mark real allegiance. 
A favourite one was 
to pass the glass 
over the finger bowl 
when drinking the 
King’s health and 












thus toasting the 

king ‘‘over the 

water”. In Georgian days to 

guard against this practice, the 

use of finger bowls was banned 

when royalty were present — a 

prohibition which was main- 

tained until the accession of 

Edward VII. 

Another trick was to toast “The 

King ” and recite : 

“‘Here’s damnation to the 

Pretender. 


And God bless the King! 
Who that Pretender is, and 
who that King 
God Bless us ‘ All’ — that’s 
quite another thing!” 
Yet another was the toast to 
“the little gentleman in black 


velvet” meaning the mole that 
built the mole hill on which 
William III’s horse stumbled 
and threw him in 1702. 
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HARRODS 


LONDON SWI 


Schweppes’ Zable Waters 


famous since 1790 
*% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return. 
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Civilians about 
Regent Street 


For five years it has been one of our duties and 
privileges to fit men out in their khaki or blue, 
using the skill and knowledge derived from 
years of making good clothes for men. Now, at 
last, we are to have the pleasure of welcoming 
them back to Regent Street. They will find the 
West End a little greyer and a little grimmer ; but 
they will also discern the under-current of con- 
fidence which runs more strongly perhaps than 
ever before. We cannot expect all the colour and 
variety of the °30’s to return overnight. But our 
eyes are set in-that direction. Regent Street — 
and the Austin Reed Service in particular 
— is looking up. 
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—THE MOTOR INDUSTRY HELPS TO KEEP ME IN MY JOB-SO 


TAKE THE BRAKE OFF 
Int MOTOR INDUSTRY 


IN 1936 THE MOTOR INDUSTRY USED 526.027 TONS OF IRON AND STEEL 


AUSTIN REED 
of Regent Street 


London & Principal Cities - Telephone: Regent 6789 
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By Appointment two 
H.M. King George V1. 


TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LTD. 


Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 








CLOTHES 
that SUIT 
the situation 


Rationing has put the accent on 
wear and compelled men to take 
the long view. Before parting with 
26 precious coupons the transaction 
must be considered in terms of 
cut, quality, long life and personal 
distinction. 


Wisdom prompts you to buy from 
Bernard Weatherill, for that is 
the surest way of securing not only 
the best value for money but also 





the Lest value for your coupons. 


Too, in spite of prevailing difficulties, suits are completed 
in a very reasonable time. 


: aS Berard ‘Weatherill) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 


11, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot, Richmond (Yorks.) and Harrogate 

















EMPIRE 
WINES 


‘“ vail 


PROPRIETORS 
SOUTHARDS or LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1814 











Remember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special onc. 











VALUE 
UNEXCELLED 


BUT SUPPLIES ‘ 
RESTRICTED enjoy 
* writing 
with an @ 


ALL-BRITISH VERMOUTIERS (London) 
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> BATTLESHIPS | 
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| | CRUISERS ¢ 


) DESTROYERS | 


pSV OMARINESS 


)AIRCRAFT CARRIERS | 
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25-28, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.!. , —~whe 
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‘War Weapons’ 
‘Warships’ 

‘Wings for Victory’ 
‘Salute the Soldier’ 
—and now, 

the greatest 

of them all— 
‘Thanksgiving ’ 


f\ 














canna your "Gees 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 


Hl} ANE ¢ 
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ME NTE TRINA 


V4 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 


RED TOWER 
LAGER 





Jor people of good laste 


AGK FOR IT BY NAME AND LOOK FOR THELABL 


CONDIT! ONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—1 dical is sold 
r otherwise dis; ft way o 
mndition or in a imauthorised cover by way Ira 
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The beautiful ‘BELLING? 


Electric Streamline Cooker 














—will look just lovely E - 
in your kitchen ES: 


Vu 
“te ty 


§ Finished in finest cream and 
black vitreous enamel. 


"| 


ibete 








| 
| 
~ 








Y a 
~ ° . a 
2 Grand big oven with auto- aes 
matic temperature control and ; % ie 
full size patent glass door for * — 
‘visible cooking.’ ——_ 
ae —_ 
a =|- 
- i — 
3 Fast boiling plates which = == 
: 5 >= 
you can turn right down to ~ a 
‘ is -- —— 
“ simmer. = —_ 


iii 
st! 








4 Very simple to use. So easy * — 
to clean. = i= 

or = 
§ Hinged hob cover lifts up = - 
and keeps the wall clean when = = - 


cooking. 


mn 
! 
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You can’t beat a 


ca 
® 




















’ No. 63 A.B. £29 -§-0 
Purchase Tax - £8-1-0 extra 
Toral Price £37-6-0 
| Patent Nos. 476759 and 493796 | 
BELLING _& co.. LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
meer > o C.R.C.4&7 
— - 


3 
. 
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the realest Mame 
x tn Coll 


SHEETS - 
TOWELS - 


PILLOWCASES 
FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS al 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 







iTo., PRESTON, 


MAMCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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Ewen a tube may get upset 
When an engineer talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t J U S T O U 4 H A N D W R | T / N G 


mean that he’s omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably 
means that he wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel An instrument moves in Melbourne and a robot pen in London traces a 
tubes can be frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the 
motor industry because it means that axles, torque tubes and message on a moving tape. It might be news that the world awaits, or tell 
propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress 
of being married /\ to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to someone that she is now a grandmother. It might set markets aflame, or name 
this story. We know that every day, work schedules, customers, 
and managing directors (in that order) are being upset because a winning racehorse. This is the mission of Cable and Wireless —to bring 
of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form 
or another. Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and nations closer together and destroy the distance that holds friends apart. 


experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your 
business. They are always very ready to listen. 


snadvrrionnsr ROBES LIMITED 


ROCKY LANE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6, by Tube Investments Limited 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL 


CABLE AND Whrretess Lrtp., Execrra House, VicToRIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, ues 

















FOR BRITAIN'S FIGHTER PLANES 


Aircraft experience proved that ‘ natural ’ sparking plug insulators like 
mica and porcelain could not stand up to modern engines. A new 
material had to be made to fit the job. It was devised by k.L.G 
from chemically pure aluminium oxide, electrically fused into a mass 
of interlocking corundum crystals . . . each crystal a tiny jewel, second 
only to a diamond in hardness and capable of cutting glass. A slight 
impurity to add colour would have given us rubies . . . but impurities 

were barred. CORUNDITE, the new insulator, won highest battle honours et STED men may be within a few yards of safety, but in wild weather 
in the Battle of Britain. Before long it will be a feature of every K.L.G ite : : 
car-type sparking plug. Ask for K.L.G. CORUNDITE in your post-war car 


KLG 





their would-be helpers are powerless unless they can bring the right equipment into 
immediate use. That is why the Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is invaluable. 
Light and compact, easily carried to almost inaccessible places and 
quick-into-action in any weather, it throws a life-line up to three 
hundred yards, range depending on the size of the rocket used 














Schermuly research pioneered and still leads in the development | 
’ of rockets for life saving, signalling and many other uses hey 
I 4 cordially invite enquaries for immediate and post-war products 
and services at home and overseas Write Dept, OU. 1¢ 


| 








THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET APPARATUS 
LIMITED, NEWDIGATE, SURREY, ENGLAND 





K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 
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